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WIT has said of the opera-house in a neighbouring 
capital that it is “all staircase and no opera.” May 


AM, (ed 
et ys not something of the sort be said of education as we 
L\*. N) generally think of it? Weare all agreed that it is 
SAS" to lead somewhere. We plan a great staircase (or 
‘* ladder” we sometimes call it) ; we discuss with enthusiasm, and 
at times with a considerable amount of heat, the various details,— 
what shall be taught, and how much of it, and when, and so forth; 
but while we are concentrating all our attention on the means, we 
are apt to lose sight of the end, and to have very vague notions 
of where our staircase is to lead to. To some the end may seem 
to be the reaching of a certain “standard”; to others it is enough 
if the ladder leads to the University; to others again it should 
give access to the counting-house or the workshop, or a berth in 
the Civil Service. And too often one or other of these is where 
it all does end; and at times we are uncomfortably half-conscious 
that after all the thought and money and effort we have spent on 
planning and building our splendid staircase, there is little enough, 
in the way of opera, when we get to the top. “As if that were 
our affair,” architect and builder would answer; probably the 
teacher too, for he generally has enough and more than enough to 
do in pushing the unending crowd of big and little, quick and 
slow, up the staircase, without having to consider what awaits 
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them at the top. And yet, this is most emphatically the teacher’s 
affair; for it will not have escaped you that my analogy is false 
in this point,—that while there is no vital connection between 
staircase and opera, there is connection of the most vital kind 
between education and life. For in this case the end for which 
we are working, whether it be academic success or practical 
success, or whatever other aim we may have in view, will make 
all the difference both in what we do and how we do it. In the 
one case, for example, we shall tend to make abstract speculation, 
divorced from the realities of life, the main thing in education, and 
end in turning out such useless members of the social body as the 
character in the Russian story who spent his days on such problems 
as calculating what size the egg of an elephant would be, if 
elephants laid eggs like birds, and the quantity of gunpowder that 
would be required to blow it up. And in the other case, if we 
take for our ideal of success that of the “ practical” man, whose 
speculations are limited to the Stock Exchange, we arrive, if we 
are logical and thoroughgoing, at such a system of education as 
that of the ‘‘ Muskegon Commercial Academy,” which you may 
remember so graphically described in the beginning of one of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s stories, and which, by the way, was not, 
as most readers would imagine, a fancy sketch, but a description 
of an actually existing institution. We may dismiss these two 
pictures with a smile; but do they not after all very fairly 
represent the two extremes of error between which education 
swings if we forget that school has a greater work to do than 
either teaching a trade or training the power of abstract thought— 
good and necessary as both of these are in their place; if, in fact, 
we forget that, above and behind all mental power and all material 
success in life, is life itself, and that nothing less than this is the 
end of education ? 

That is, of course, a truism that we all admit ; but it is one of 
those truths that have to be constantly re-discovered and re-stated, 
if we are not to lose sight of them in practice. This is the point, 
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then, from which I start, that our ideal of education cannot be 
separated from our ideal of life. And, by an ideal of education 
or of life, I do not mean only those Utopias that thinkers in 
all ages, from Plato down to H. G. Wells, have loved to create, 
which, extraordinarily interesting as they are and helpful for 
clarifying our vague emotions and ideas, and raising our thoughts 
out of the tyranny of the present, the obvious, the conventional, 
yet cannot have much bearing upon our immediate problems for 
the very reason that they presuppose a set of conditions wholly or 
largely different from those in which we have to work. By an 
ideal of education or of life I mean rather the working ideal of 
what seems best, and what is possible, under the given conditions 
of our time, conditions which, by our working ideal, we can help to 
modify but cannot wholly disregard. The first thing is to recognise 
that, as the conditions of life change, our educational ideals must 
change too; and the second, that these ideals in themselves, and 
in the way in which we put them into practice, cannot fail, in turn, 
to help to mould the conditions of life and the ideals of the 
coming generations. This is what gives education its supreme 
importance, and calls upon all whose privilege it is to take part in 
it not vainly to try, whether consciously or through ignorance 
and indifference, to stem the stream of inevitable change—pro- 
gress—tendency—call it what you will—but rather, to the best of 
their light, to guide it into helpful and not merely barren or 
destructive channels. The first thing, I say, to realise is that no 
system can be permanent, for the conditions of life under which 
any system has grown up are constantly undergoing change. 
Especially is this true at the present time. Any reader of history 
can see how utterly social conditions and ideals have changed in 
the last century; any close observer can see them changing round 
us in our own lifetime. The change has many aspects—political, 
social, industrial, intellectual. Whether we welcome or deplore 
them is not in question now; we have to accept certain great and 
obvious facts that we summarise under the name democracy. For 
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most of us, at least, however much it may differ in details, our 
ideal of life includes opportunity of all kinds for all, not fora 
privileged class only, or a privileged sex; it includes some kind of 
useful work for all, not idleness, cultured or otherwise, as a prize 
for the lucky few; it regards work not so much as an irksome 
necessity as a means of self-expression and of social service; it 
looks upon people not so much as isolated individuals as citizens, 
members of a community towards which each has responsibilities. 
Now this new ideal of life must profoundly modify our educa- 
tional system, and, indeed, is visibly doing so. It has for some 
time been plain that mere tradition, the comfortable rule of old- 
fashioned custom so dear to our solid English nature, won’t 
suffice any longer. The days of do-nothing and let-sleeping-dogs- 
lie are gone. The dogs are all awake and yelping loudly at our 
heels, and, what is more effective, threatening not only our heels 
but our pockets. We are all agreed that something must be 
done. But what? On that point there is not yet quite so much 
agreement. Modern sides, technical schools, science laboratories, 
University courses in Commerce,—as Browning has it: ‘ Each 
sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal or woe.” And if I 
come to add my voice to the chorus, it is not that I don’t think 
all these things to be right and necessary, but only to suggest that 
there is something else, something underlying all these, that in 
the confusion we are apt to forget. We are waking up to the 
importance of work and the need of more and better preparation 
for work. I am not sure that we are yet sufficiently awake to 
the still greater importance of life, and the need of some better 
preparation for that. We have hardly yet realised the full truth 
of Herbert Spencer’s epigram: ‘“ Work is not the object of life, 
but life is the object of work.” In other words, though our 
ideal—our working ideal—of education must keep pace with the 
social and other developments of the time, that is not enough 
unless it includes an ideal of life—the life of thought and feeling 
as well as the earning of a livelihood, neglecting neither the 
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external conditions that limit and shape it, nor the inner spirit 
that gives it reality and meaning. 

This, then, is my object to-night: first to emphasise and 
illustrate the sometimes forgotten truth that the real end of 
education is all that makes for life; and secondly, to suggest 
some ways in which the recognition of this truth may prove to 
have a practical bearing on that part of education that lies within 
the compass of a School. The old conception of School was of a 
place of learning in the narrow sense, rather than of life, a place 
whose concern was with knowledge rather than with experience of 
any kind, except perhaps experience of the rod. And yet we 
have dimly known all along that experience was the main thing. 
Long before Froebel re-stated it as an educational principle that 
we learn by doing, the wisdom of the ages had framed the proverb 
that experience is the best teacher. Only we seem to have 
persuaded ourselves that, though this might be true outside the 
School, nature’s writ, so to speak, did not run inside the class- 
room. I am not sure that we are very willing to admit it even yet. 
Our business, we think, is to stuff children with facts,—out of 
test-tubes nowadays, as well as books, so far we have got,—and 
with other people’s reflections, but as for experience, why that 
concerns the home if it concerns anybody. If we think so, we 
are throwing away the best part of education, the best chance 
of the teacher, the best work of the School. I would not be 
taken to speak slightingly of knowledge ; I would only insist on 
the still greater importance of the experience on which knowledge 
is based or that accompanies the gaining of it. This is the real 
material in which the teacher works: experience, the stuff of 
which not only knowledge but life is made. Now experience 
involves two things. There must be opportunity, but it must be 
opportunity used. Without the power and the will to use it, 
opportunity will go by unused, or at best half-used, and the lesson 
of experience missed. So what we have to do is, in the first place, 
to furnish opportunity—to put the child, that is, so far as in us 
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lies, in right conditions of life; and by right conditions I mean 
such as are approved by our reason and moral sense, and stand 
the test of practice, as conducive to the sound development of 
body, mind and character. And, in the second place, we have to 
ensure, as far as we can, that the opportunity so furnished is used. 
Every teacher knows that from sad experience how true it is that 
you can take a horse to water, but you can’t make him drink. 
And yet that is just what we have to do. There must be not 
only opportunity, but also the power and the will to use it. 
Power, of course, we can’t give; the most carefully arranged 
conditions won’t make Tom, Dick and Harry into a Shakespeare, 
a Cesar and a St. Francis; but whether they shall develop what 
powers they have, and for what purpose they shall use them,—these 
are to some extent within our control. It is partly a question of 
right conditions again. Indeed in theory it is as much so whether 
or not the child shall wish to use any opportunity, as whether or 
not he shall bring an appetite to his meals. But in practice it is 
not so simple. There are, so to speak, too many meals in the 
day ; and it is not always easy to arrange the conditions (even if 
we always know them) so that he will want the particular meal we 
think best for him. Hence the need to appeal to some motive 
such as fear, love of approbation, personal ambition, or the desire 
to help. By one means or the other we must call out in the child 
the desire to make full use of the opportunity offered. In this 
lies no small part of the teacher’s skill ; and the real value, as the 
real difficulty, of this art of education consists, not so much in 
putting the child into the best conditions, as in appealing to the 
best motives—best, I mean, not only for ensuring that particular 
bit of direct experience that we wish the child to gain at the 
moment, but also for that larger and less conscious experience that 
only shows, as we say, in the long run. 

If, then, you will grant me this view of education, as training 
by means of experience rightly used, it is plain that what concerns 
us is really the life of the child, the sum of his daily activities ; 
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for while we are disputing whether we shall teach this or that, and 
for how many minutes a week, and how it shall be presented, and 
all the rest of it, the child all the time is living his own life, 
eagerly seizing some opportunities that we allow, making others 
for himself that we don’t, learning all sorts of lessons from us 
that are not in the curriculum and that we never intended to 
teach, and too often dying by inches under our hands because we 
are starving his real interests, leaving his real faculties unused, 
thinking, it may be, only of the head, and neglecting the hand 
and still more the heart; until the result of all our thought and all 
our devotion is too often to turn out so many marionettes that 
only move when someone pulls the wires, and so many others 
scarcely better than mummies, so tightly have we tied up and 
rendered useless all their powers of thought and feeling and action, 
some perhaps with their arms out just enough to play golf or 
Bridge, and others who, as soon as they break our bonds, are 
likely to run amok through every kind of restraint. We must 
be readier to realise that if indeed “the child is father of the 
man,” school is our best chance to ensure that he shall have the 
opportunity and the motive for thinking and feeling and doing 
things that, because they really matter to the child, will make a 
real difference to the man. We are far too apt to think of school, 
not as a place to live in, but as a shop, where we send our children 
to buy neat parcels of knowledge, so many pounds of the three 
r’s, of languages, mathematics and chemistry, and so on, all 
guaranteed by the examination stamp, and, if you deal at an 
expensive shop, so much social position thrown in. As for the 
life of the child, what he really knows and feels and loves to do, 
what he brings away, not in parcels examined and found more or 
less correct, but in himself, in character and power and outlook,— 
all this, the one thing that really matters, we are apt either 
to take for granted, or else, if pushed, to say that it is the 
concern not of the school but of the home. And in that there is, 
of course, a great though only a partial truth. I have no wish to 
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belittle the share of the home influences in education. From one 
point of view they are the most important of all, and not only in 
the early years when they are the child’s whole life; even in the 
school years they still form the deepest part of it. But we cannot 
leave all to them. They need enlarging, supplementing, some- 
times, alas, replacing by something better. Here lies the work of 
school. I do not only mean that among the well-to-do there is 
so great a reaction from the old-fashioned severity in the treat- 
ment of children that the discipline of school is necessary in order 
to counteract the excessive indulgence and laxity of control that 
has replaced it. This is usually only too obvious; what we are 
more likely to overlook is that the old training, narrow, of course, 
but real and valuable as far as it went, given by a busy homelife 
in which the children shared in all the work of house and garden 
and farm and all the now vanished home-industries, is in all classes 
practically extinct. At one end of the scale, children, so far from 
doing anything helpful in the house, have everything done for 
them by servants; at the other, home is little more than a name, 
and their real life is in the streets. And this is not the result 
merely of luxury and poverty, but the outcome of modern condi- 
tions of life. Not only, for instance, have not most parents the 
knowledge and experience required to give their children a training 
which they did not themselves receive, but, even if they had, the 
demands of breadwinning, or of other pursuits, do not leave them 
the time. Nor can most of us live under conditions of our own 
choosing, or at least under conditions chosen for the sake of our 
children; and so the majority of children must at home grow up 
in surroundings that, far from conducing to healthy life, form a 
serious obstacle to it. And the growing tendency among the well- 
to-do towards small families, while it may raise the general level 
of comfort, from our present point of view deprives children of 
a very necessary part of education. Such conditions of home 
life—and whether permanent or not they are strongly marked 
characteristics of our time—must profoundly affect our educational 
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ideal. School stands now for more than it did. It must 
give not merely, as once, so much special knowledge, but a wider 
training, varied opportunities, wholesome surroundings, the fellow- 
ship of numbers, including—in my firm conviction at least—the 
companionship not of one sex only but of boy and girl together ; 
in a word, it has now to concern itself not only with knowledge 
but with the greater part of life. Some day, perhaps, under other 
social conditions, home and school may once more share the work 
of education more equally. At present in most cases the larger 
part of it falls to the school; and instead of ignoring or vainly 
regretting this, it is for us teachers to realise, first, that, both in 
the class-room and out, what we have to think of is not the child’s 
mind only but so much of his life as must not be left to chance; 
and secondly, that in the life of the school lies the greatest oppor- 
tunity of influencing the life of a nation. 

This, then, is the conception of education that I desire to see 
embodied in the work of a school. Turning now to speak of 
some of the ways in which a school’s life may attempt to embody 
such an ideal, let me say at once that, though I believe its embodi- 
ment to be practicable in some degree, in every kind of school, 
and at every stage of education, I do not for a moment suppose 
that it could, or should, take the same form in all. Even if I 
had the wish, it is far beyond my power and experience to attempt 
to outline any scheme of national education. But whatever system 
is ultimately evolved out of our present chaos, I trust that abundant 
opportunity will always be left for individual initiative and experi- 
ment. It has been my happy fortune to be allowed to work out 
an educational ideal in actual practice, without having to consider 
anything else than the conditions suited for giving to boys and 
girls of our class some such training, by means of a full and many- 
sided life, as the needs of our time seem to demand. Anything 
that I have to say is, therefore, based upon this limited range of 
experience, and is said, not in the belief that similar conditions are 
equally possible or suitable for all, but rather in the hope that it 
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may be of some service in the way of suggestion, and may at least 
serve to illustrate the principles that I have outlined,—namely, 
that education is to be conceived as nothing less than training for 
life ; that its subject matter, so to speak, is experience, which, 
while it includes the gaining of what is called book learning, 
includes also many other kinds of mental activity, as well as 
activities that lie outside the class-room ; and that, in consequence, 
our instrument is the whole life of the school, so far as it is within 
our control. 

What, then, is the kind of experience and extent of experience 
that a school can furnish? Experience I have defined as oppor- 
tunity used, and dependent therefore upon three things,—external 
conditions, innate power, and motive. It is the first and last that 
are our concern, the child’s powers being the given quantity of the 
problem that we have only to find and use. What external con- 
ditions shall school try to secure? What motives shall it try to 
arouse ? 

To begin with the external conditions: the most obvious of 
these, the kind of school, its size, position, and so forth, are for 
the most part unalterable data of which we have to make the best. 
But they have no small influence upon the life that, as I have 
urged, is our main concern. For my part, then, I should put 
among desirable conditions, first that, while large enough to 
furnish variety of character and interest, and efficiency of organisa- 
tion, our school shall, if possible, be limited to such a size as can 
bring all its members into personal contact and within the sphere 
of personal influence; and secondly, that it shall be in the country, 
for the sake not only of companionship with nature and all the 
varied interests and wholesome occupations that this brings, but 
also of the freer life and release from other considerations than 
those of the healthiest possible development. For this is not the 
least important part of the work of school; and here, despite all 
that can be urged against the boarding-school system,—and that 
can, I need not say, be only too well deserved,—from our present 
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point of view a great advantage lies with the school that can 
control during the most important years of growth all that has to 
do with health, such as clothing, food, the hours of work, exercise 
of every kind, the amount of time spent every day in the open 
air whether in games or outdoor work or other pursuits, and all 
matters of cleanliness and personal hygiene. It is, I repeat, by 
no means the least part of a school’s work to establish in these 
years habits that even under less favourable conditions will never 
be altogether lost, and to see that the reasons for them are under- 
stood. Not to do this is to neglect one of our great opportunities. 
No school is carrying out its true work of training for life that 
does not, for example, allow girls full freedom of movement, but 
acquiesces in sacrificing health to some deformity of dress, or to 
some merely conventional disability; or that allows, or even 
obliges, boys to supplement a shamefully insufficient diet by 
recourse to the “tuckshop,” and so actually teaches lessons of 
self-indulgence of far deeper influence than all its sermons to the 
contrary. To implant deep in children by long habit the sense 
of what are the necessities of healthy life, and what, of all that 
surrounds them, are needless or even harmful luxuries, is of course 
a thing that should be done, or at least begun, at home. But 
whether done at home or not,—and, unhappily, we cannot always 
take for granted that it is,—above all it must not be left undone 
at school, where the conditions of life can be arranged with a 
single eye to this end. 

But much as I should like to dwell on this side of the subject, 
all the more that it is just beginning to be recognised as coming 
within the scope of school training, I must pass on to what is 
recognised to be the main work—and, indeed, is regarded by most 
as the sole work—of school; for though of intention | dwell 
much on these other sides of education, I do not want to convey 
the idea that a school which concerns itself about health and 
development of character, need not trouble about, or, as some 
seem to think, must necessarily neglect, the training of the mind. 
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But by training of the mind I understand something very much 
wider than the amassing of piles of facts, or than mental gymnastics 
in grammar and abstract sciences. This is what naturally comes 
into one’s thoughts when school work is spoken of. This is the 
idea of work that in the boy’s mind (and not infrequently in the 
master’s too) gets set over against the idea of play as darkness 
against light, a thing to be got through and escaped from as 
speedily as possible to the freedom and pleasures of a game. Of 
course that isn’t true of all boys and all work; but it is so far 
true that, as the result, there is very little exaggeration in the 
picture of the attitude towards work among all classes in our 
country to-day, recently drawn by Dr. Shadwell in his great work 
on Industrial Efficiency :— 

“ The once enterprising manufacturer,” he says, “has grown slack ; 
he has let the business take care of itself, while he is shooting grouse 
or yachting in the Mediterranean. ‘This is Ais business. ‘The once 
unequalled workman has adopted the motto ‘Get as much and do as 
little as possible’; Ais business is football or betting . . . Everybody 
is bent on pleasure and amusement. That is the universal business. 
No one is in a position to abuse the rest; they are all in the picture, 
and wear the same expression from top to bottom of the social scale. 
Not every individual, of course, but every class. We are a nation at 
play. Work is a nuisance, an evil necessity to be shirked and hurried 
over as quickly and easily as possible in order that we may get away 
to the real business of life—the golf course, the bridge table, the 
cricket and football field, or some other of the thousand amusements 
which occupy our minds, and for which no trouble is too great.” 


Now if this is true, or even partially true, as I think few will 
deny, how has work come to have this meaning to so many? 
Why is work to the average boy synonymous with something dull 
and disagreeable, so that the net result of school lessons is a 
training for life so different from what was intended as to make 
him regard all work as “a nuisance, an evil necessity to be shirked 
and hurried over as quickly and easily as possible, in order to get 
away to the real business of life,”—-namely, amusement in some 
form. It is not because work is hard and often unpleasant. Ina 
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game there is much that is hard and unpleasant too. Why should 
a boy cheerfully take hard knocks in the one, or the drudgery 
necessary to make him, for instance, even a passable cricketer, and 
not as cheerfully face the difficulties and the drudgery in the other ? 
It is a question that every teacher would do well to ask himself. 
I am not going to say that there is one answer only. I will only 
mention one reason that seems to me among the chief. This is, 
that four-fifths of the work that a boy does at school has no obvious 
meaning or use. In a game he knows what he is at, and is willing 
to put up with much in order to attain the end in view. But so 
little intelligible purpose—intelligible, of course 1 mean, to the 
boy—has most of his school work, that marks and prizes and 
place-takings and punishments have to be imported into it in 
order to give a reason for doing it at all; with the result that 
work becomes to him something to be done only under compulsion, 
or, at best, under the spur of competition, with some personal 
advantage as the only goal. Whatever the lesson may be called 
on the time-table, the real lesson learnt is the life-habit that such 
a system teaches. And yet, even when school work means to him 
no more than this, many a boy is looking forward to the day 
when he will be able to get to “real work,’—work, that is, with 
a purpose that he can understand and a use in the world he can 
recognise. That is what we want more of in the school; “real 
work,” to call out the right motive and to give a meaning to all 
that is done. This is the true reason for the introduction of 
handwork of all kinds into the school. In the earlier stages 
especially it must have a large place in education, just because to 
the child it is real work, the value and success of which he can 
gauge by his own standards. Set a boy to learn things or to 
do things of which he can see no outcome, with no more induce- 
ment than that of some remote reward or the assurance that he 
will find it useful by and by, or that least convincing argument of 
all, that, useful or not, everyone has to do it, and if he is a boy 
of any spirit he will hate the task and put as little energy into it 
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as he can. Mind and character alike stand to lose rather than 
gain by the process. But set them to make something that they 
know will be of real use to somebody, to do something that will 
show a tangible result, and most boys will put some energy into 
the task ; and no one can do this without being confronted with 
all manner of problems, so that each such piece of work, rightly 
used by the teacher, is the beginning of a voyage of discovery. 
That is how knowledge has come in the past. Mankind did not 
begin with abstractions, but with actual needs, and use of brain 
grew out of use of hand. The individual like the race must learn 
by doing. This is now admitted in the kindergarten ; we have 
yet to extend the admission to the school. The attempt to make a 
child into a man by expecting him to learn in our own grown-up way 
at nine, or even at fourteen, is not only doomed to failure at the 
time, but, unless some strong bent or happy circumstance avails to 
counteract, may do much to stunt and maim the whole intellectual 
life. We must be content to go more slowly at first; to let 
geometry grow out of actual measurement, science out of interest 
in the world about us, and the actual needs of daily life, such as 
cooking and gardening and constructive work ; grammar out of 
speech, and so on. We must remember that immediate results 
are nothing compared with the habits of thought and work that 
we are establishing. I don’t mean that we are to keep children 
at kindergarten games or pottering at easy things after they have 
outgrown them. If the work is to be real, it must be hard ; nor 
need it be haphazard and discursive, or at the mercy of the caprice 
of the moment. That is our part, to plan, to lead, to keep the 
end in view. What we want is something as progressive and as 
scientific as the multiplication table or the Latin grammar, with 
just this difference, that it takes the child into account instead of 
the knowledge only, and regards the discovery and the use of it 
as of more importance than the mere possession. But by “the 
use of it’? do not let me be misunderstood to mean only the 
narrow usefulness for earning a living. Where life is our object 
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and not merely livelihood, Latin can have as much use as 
chemistry, and literature no less than arithmetic. Anything that 
helps us to think and to feel, that trains our judgment and 
strengthens our imagination, or stirs our deeper emotions, is in 
the truest sense of use to us. If school is to be truly the place 
of experience, it must include experience of this part of life no 
less than of the other. I have urged the need of much real work 
in the school,—work, that is, which is felt even by the child to be 
necessary and useful ; I would urge also the need for the inclusion 
of what are rightly called the humane studies, those that touch 
most nearly the human nature in us: history, that unfolds the 
drama of life in which we are to play our part and fires us with 
the desire to play it nobly; literature, that opens for us doors 
into the greater world of thought and feeling ; and art, that may 
be called the p/ay of the inner nature, and is just as necessary for 
soul development as are games for the development of mind and 
body. 

In all the earlier years of school, then, we want as wide a range 
of work as possible, handwork no less than headwork, art as well 
as science, humanities together with utilities; and all alike, let us 
hope, kept free from the deadening influence (at this stage) of the 
outside examination. As wide a range as possible, I say; for are 
we not conscious that in all of us many interests and possibilities 
have perished for want of opportunity, and we are so much the 
poorer by the loss? And then, again, all are not alike, and need 
different opportunities to test their powers and discover their real 
bent. School is the place to start much, to make beginnings. 
Some will come to nothing—except for the experience they have 
given. Others will go on, or be taken up again afterwards, and 
become the interests of a lifetime. But is it to be our object, 
then, to turn out the Jack-of-all-trades who is proverbially master 
of none? Must not all this result in mere desultoriness? No 
doubt, if this were all. We must see that in the next stage there 
is something more than this. Then comes the time,—at about 
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sixteen experience would seem to show,—to let boy or girl devote 
themselves, to a large extent, to the work of their choice and the 
requirements of the career in prospect. Not that even now the 
‘“‘humanities”’ can be put upon the shelf; for with the whole of 
life still before our view, and not the work of life only, we do not 
want to turn out a narrow specialist. No prize is worth cutting 
off a hand to gain, even if in consequence we learn to do more 
with the other. But if our ideal of life includes work—whether 
it be needed for earning a living or not—not undertaken as an 
irksome necessity but rather as the fullest and most serviceable use 
of our powers, this ideal and this habit must be established at 
school. As soon as a boy knows enough of his powers to be able 
to choose the career to which he wishes to devote himself, he will 
make the most of them by putting them into work which he sees 
to bear, directly or indirectly, upon the end he has in view, and 
knowledge will thus be to him a thing to be desired, and 
laboriously gained, for the sake of the work he wants todo. Of 
course it will be said that to allow so much variety of work and 
so much choice, instead of making all go through the good old 
discipline of breaking the regulation pile of stones, must tend to 
softness alike of intellectual and moral fibre. If so, it stands 
condemned. I am not pleading for cotton wool in education. 
The experience of school must brace and harden for the experience 
of life. I want the hard knocks of the playing field and the 
boxing ring, the wet day run, the morning tub even when the ice 
has to be broken in the ewer, and so forth. I would not have 
children too much protected, too much hedged round with rules 
and supervision ; they must face difficulty and danger if they are 
to be strong and brave; and so must we. Half the art of 
education is to risk bruises in order to save broken bones ; and 
this is true of morals no less than of limbs. And so with 
intellectual training ; that education is indeed futile which does not 
give the power of going through with’ hard and often unpleasant 
work ; and if I urge that in the later school years there should be 
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a certain amount of choice in accordance with individual bent, it 
is not that I wish to do away with the need of what boys call 
“grind,” but only to give it a real and lasting motive, in the 
desire to achieve one’s end, rather than the no-motive of mere 
compulsion, or the spurious motive of outdoing a competitor. 
If the sole purpose of work were the actual output, then, so long 
as the full amount were forthcoming, we might perhaps think it 
did not matter how it was exacted ; but when the most important 
product of the work is the character of the worker, the question 
of motive becomes equally important with the nature of the work 
and the amount done. Marks, scholarships, prizes, are—to some 
natures—a powerful spur, and seem to make for efficiency at the 
time ; but is the desire for self-advancement as the only motive 
for effort the best thing to carry into life? Pushed to its extreme 
it becomes that rampant individualism that, while loudly claiming 
rights, is apt to shirk its duties, and clutches at social prizes but 
shoulders off the social burdens. But there is a deeper feeling 
growing up that we are not educated only for ourselves and our 
own advancement but, no less, as members of a community and to 
fit us for social service. And here above all is the opportunity of 
the school. It is a community large enough to impress the 
imagination and command the devotion of its members, yet not 
too large for each one to feel the personal claim. Most schools 
make this claim at times, on speech days and at matches, for 
example, but they make far too little use of it in the daily life, 
and especially as motive for work of any kind. It is one of the 
ways in which we let work take a lower place than games, that 
games alone seem to touch this motive of social service ; though 
even in games it is too often obscured, if not destroyed, by 
ceaseless competition and personal display. We have to bear in 
mind that, in work and games alike, it is the unconscious effect 
on character, the mental habit and outlook that they leave 
engrained, that matters more in the end than physical and mental 
muscle. We are beginning at the wrong end if we make gods of 
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strength and skill, whether in the playing field or the class room. 
The sharper the tool in the hand of the untrained child, it is 
only the more dangerous. We must begin with the motive, 
remembering that in seeking its exercise it will produce the skill 
and the strength. We must learn to make full use of the fact 
that school is a community needing many kinds of service. At 
first it is only practical service that is real to the child. Cannot 
the school, as well as the home, find opportunities for service of 
various kinds, such as taking part in the work of house or garden 
or dairy, keeping records, levelling and keeping playing fields in 
order, putting up needed buildings, making class-room apparatus, 
and so forth? In all the practical work that I claimed as the real 
basis of knowledge in school as in life, we want children to feel 
that they are not merely doing so many exercises, but helping to 
do what is really needed. Perhaps, to some, tasks such as these 
may seem to savour too much of the methods of the memorable 
Mr. Squeers. That gentleman knew nothing, and cared less than 
nothing, about training mind and character ; and yet | will venture 
the paradox that education would gain enormously if every school 
in the country would adopt,—only with certain differences of 
manner and purpose,—something of the methods we laugh at in 
that picture of Dotheboys Hall! It is surprising how many 
opportunities there are in the day for practical service, if we once 
begin to make use of them, even if we do not follow Mr. Squeers 
in making them the sole means of instruction. And do not let 
us follow the old Public School tradition, either, and think that a 
system of ‘“ fagging”’ will give us what we need, based as that is 
upon the feudal idea of service to an individual master rather than 
the democratic idea of service to the community. At first, as I 
said, it is only practical service that has a meaning to the child ; 
but we must see that before school days are over a greater ideal 
of service reveals itself. The life of a school is more than work 
and games. There is a third constituent yet, less easily definable, 
less outwardly organised, perhaps, but no less real, and even more 
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important, for it is even more subtle, permeating, universal in its 
influence. In the going and coming, in the corridor and court- 
yard and library, at meal times and in the dormitories, in play- 
ground and countryside and street, in all the interests that fill the 
free moments, in the school traditions and unwritten laws, there, 
even more than in the work and games, is the true secret of the 
school’s life. There, conscious or unrecognised, organised or left 
to chance, is the communal life with its own laws and its own 
government. And there, as I said, is the school’s greatest 
opportunity ; for there the desire to serve the school, the habit 
ingrained by years of practical service, can find its highest 
expression, in a large measure of self-direction and a large share 
in the organisation of the school life; in the guidance of the 
younger, the protection of the weak, the maintenance of order, 
the upholding of all worthy tradition ; in stern repression of all 
that would lower the school’s good name, and in the enthusiasm 
of unselfish devotion to its honour. It is the glory of our great 
Public Schools that, whatever their faults and weaknesses, in this 
respect they have been strong. This is the great heritage of 
English education that we must never let go. Yet even this may 
undergo development and become still more consonant with the 
ideals of democracy. To confine responsibility to a few, to 
associate it with privilege and personal display, is to weaken, if 
not to defeat, its real purpose, with far-reaching results in our 
public life; so that, as the Headmaster of one of the great Schools 
was lamenting the other day, while a Public School boy thinks it 
is a fine thing to rule a thousand blacks in a remote corner of the 
Empire, he thinks it a thing beneath him to represent a thousand 
ratepayers in a city council. At every stage of school life we 
want all to feel that increasing responsibility goes hand in hand 
with increasing freedom, and that the greatest privilege is just the 
increasing power of service. The sense of freedom, the sense of 
responsibility, the sense of corporate life,—these are the finest and 
most needful means of training, for these are the things most 
wanted in the life to which school is to lead. 161 
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There is much more that I should like to say ; of the broadening 
and humanising influence, for example, upon a school’s life of 
that companionship of boy and girl that I mentioned in passing as, 
in my conviction, one of the needs of education to-day. But this 
I must leave, for I have come to the limit of my time—to say 
nothing of your patience—and I have already said enough to show, 
in broad outline, what seems to me to be the work of a school, or 
at least what I meant by defining its work as providing, so far as 
we can, right conditions of life, and developing right motives, as 
essential to the life “‘quickened by worthy experience and stimu- 
lated by high ideals”’ that is the purpose of it all. We know only 
too well that from our most carefully thought out conditions there 
can be no result certain as the solution to a rightly worked problem 
in mathematics. Of the factors in our problems, besides the two for 
which we are mainly responsible,—namely, the external conditions 
of school life and the use we make of them (and we all know 
how lamentably short both are apt to fall of our intentions)— 
there is a third which does not depend on us, the material with 
which we have to deal. That homely proverb about the futility 
of trying to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear contains a truth 
often lost sight of by educational enthusiasts no less than by fond 
parents. Yet we need not despair; silk purses are, happily, not 
the only things the world wants; leather has its use as well, if it 
is only sound and serviceable. That is all a school need hope to 
do, to turn out as large proportion as it can of sound and 
serviceable stuff. And the way to do it is to make the school’s 
life sound, and the school’s ideal, service. That is what matters. 
Each of us, if he is fit for the task at all, will have his different 
way of setting about it. I have sketched the one that I believe in 
only to illustrate my meaning, and to enforce my thesis that, as 
in education our end is nothing less than life itself, so too our 
means are nothing less than the whole life of school and the stamp 
of habit that it cannot fail to set in those impressionable years 


upon body and mind and character. What matters is that every 
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school should be a community living out an ideal, and so, by its 
conscious, and still more its unconscious, influences, ingraining 
into the very fibre of its boys and girls the conviction that the only 
life that is truly life at all is one that has an ideal and that tries 
to live it. 














A REMINISCENCE OF RUSKIN. 
By Micuaret Macmi.ian. 
means restricted his energies to the teaching of art. 


He also, as is well known, exerted great influence as 
an ethical teacher, and by his magnetic personality 





men who revered him as a prophet and afterwards spread his ideas 
throughout the world. Wordsworth teaches us the negative 
lesson that we are 
“‘ Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 
Ruskin’s ethical teaching is more positive. He constantly 
impressed on his followers the duty of trying to take their 
pleasure and their pride in the performing of tasks that would 
benefit their fellow-men. In this spirit he deplored the amount 
of energy that the undergraduates wasted in ploughing the barren 
wave of the Isis, and called upon them to engage in some 
labour that would not only strengthen their muscles but also be 
of permanent utility. As a practical example of such work he 
suggested the construction of a road to connect two neighbouring 
villages called the Hinckseys. The suggestion was enthusiastically 
taken up by a large number of undergraduates who were soon 
busily plying spade and pick-axe under the superintendence of 
Ruskin’s gardener, specially summoned from Brantwood for the 
purpose. Ruskin himself encouraged his followers in their 
felicific task by example as well as by precept. He worked with 
his own hands on the road, and was proud of his muscular 
prowess. ‘I went to my diggings,” he wrote to Mrs. Severn in 
November, 1874, “(and accepted a challenge to use the biggest 
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stone hammer—and used it—with any of them.” In another 
letter he remarks that, “ Diggings involve many questions, and 
are in fact a business I should like to take up wholly with no 
lectures. Little gutters want bridging, sloughs swallow up stone, 
banks won't slope steep enough, and there’s a new problem every 
day I’m there, and two if I am not.’”’ No doubt the simple 
manual labour was refreshing to a mind generally taken up with 
the subtleties of art, and to a hand more used to the manipulation 
of pencil and paint-brush than to wielding the hammer. The 
diggings at Hincksey provoked many a smile at the expense of 
Ruskin and his ardent young disciples. But there was far more 
in it than was manifest to a superficial view. Even though the 
road constructed between the two villages may have vanished ere 
now and left, in a material sense, no wrack behind, its construction 
is not on that account proved to be useless. Perhaps, though 
their detractors and they themselves knew it not, the under- 
graduates working at Hincksey were really laying the foundation 
of Toynbee Hall and of many another noble edifice to be built in 
the future by spiritual followers of their master “for the glory of 
God and the relief of man’s estate.” 

Although I cannot pretend to have belonged to the inner circle 
of Ruskin’s friends at Oxford, I nevertheless, together with 
another undergraduate, resolved to take part in the Hincksey 
diggings, partly from admiration for its author, and partly, it 
must be confessed, from a desire for the honour of being invited 
to one of the breakfasts in his rooms at Corpus, with which 
Ruskin rewarded his amateur road-makers. So we went with the 
rest to the Hincksey road, saw Ruskin divest himself of his blue 
necktie and delicately tap a stone or two with a hammer, and in due 
time we got our invitation to breakfast. 

My friend and I were the first to arrive at Ruskin’s hospitable 
rooms, and on our entrance were warmly shaken by the hand, It 
was a rainy day, and he told us of the glee with which he chuckled 
over the disappointment of skaters at the breaking up of the 
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frost. Soon the rest of the party, which included, I believe, 
Toynbee of Balliol and Oscar Wilde, entered the room, and we 
sat down to breakfast. If my friend’s memory is correct, Ruskin 
began by apologising to us for his dulness on the ground that the 
lady whom he had hoped to make his wife had recently died. 
The lady referred to was Miss Rose La Touche, the Rosie of 
the third volume of Preserita, one of whose early letters he 
reproduced there with strict fidelity to the childish spelling, so that, 
as he said, it should not ‘‘ moulder away lost to all loving hearts.” 
‘Some wise and prettily mannered people,” he added, “ have told 
me I shouldn’t say anything about Rosie at all,’’ but he refused 
to take their well-meant advice, and at the breakfast table at 
Corpus, as in the pages of Preserita, did not shrink from speak- 
ing of her whom he had loved so tenderly and so recently lost. 
There is however a discrepancy in dates with regard to this matter 
that I cannot explain. According to my diary the breakfast 
took place on December 8th, 1874, and | find that Miss Rose La 
Touche did not die until May 29th of the following year. 
Perhaps Ruskin’s words may not have been exactly remembered 
and he referred to the serious illness and not to the death of the 
lady. 

The breakfast, as is or was usual at Oxford breakfast parties, began 
with fish; and our host, as he helped it, expressed a hope that 
fish would not be hunted out. When it was suggested by one of 
us that there was a danger of salmon being killed out in Scotland 
by being fished not only by anglers but also by men with staked 
nets and boat nets, ‘* How curious,” he said, “that Scott foresaw 
this in his Redgauntlet.” Ruskin would not object to our fishing, 
if we did it in the proper way, riding on horseback and pulling 
down quakers’ stake nets. He then went on to doubt whether 
Scott was a Liberal or not. He had asserted that Scott was a 
Liberal in his earlier writings, and felt bound to stick to it now, 
though he was not sure. He spoke of the consummation 
devoutly to be wished, when his disciples should pull down the 
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railway embankments, which disfigured small countries like 
England, and he specially lamented the fate of the vale of Matlock. 
He objected to rent, more particularly to variable rents, and spoke 
of landlords as leeches who sucked away the wealth of the country 
to squander it in town. He himself had a small property, in 
which he let the houses at a rent a little lower than the surround- 
ing landlords, which rent he would never increase. The rent 
fixed upon he exacted as sternly as any landlord. The tenants, 
knowing that they would never be ejected as long as they paid 
their rents, looked upon the houses and rooms as their own, and 
made many little improvements. But the proper principle, he 
thought, was that the landlord should receive a fixed salary for his 
work like the Queen. The Queen could not sell England to the 
highest bidder, nor should the landlord be able to do so to his 
property. He then spoke of his Utopia. He would have the 
world a museum, and each of us should consider ourselves keepers 
of the other men and beasts in it, making the world comfortable 
by keeping them nice and clean. He introduced the subject of 
Utopia by asking us if we had read about Utopia in the last 
number of Punch. In his Utopia no books were to be allowed. 
If any books were written, they were to be burnt, and the writer 
flogged or put in the pillory. In speaking of conversation he 
told us that he approved of a little spice of bitterness in talk, 
particularly in a lady’s mouth. He next asked us if we had read 
in the Telegraph the story of the conversion of the famous prize- 
fighter called Bendigo. None of us had; so he promised to read 
it to us after breakfast. He then talked of sudden conversions, 
expressing his belief in the reality of conversion, when any one 
saw the truth which had been before concealed from him by 
circumstances. 

After breakfast Ruskin read us the account of the conversion 
of Bendigo, which much amused and interested us. It was indeed 
a remarkable story. Bendigo’s real name was William Thompson. 
He had fought twenty-seven prize fights and won them all. He 
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could throw a stone 200 yards, and could heave half-a-brick across 
the Trent at Nottingham, where it is 70 yards wide. His firm 
belief was that God had given him the ability to fight that he 
might win money to keep his mother out of the workhouse. 
Before fighting he always prayed that he might be allowed to win 
for his mother’s sake. At first he was temperate, but afterwards 
he was driven to drinking by disgust at the treachery of a friend 
who had robbed him of his money. When he was in his most 
abandoned state, a terror to friend and foe alike, Richard Weaver, 
the Evangelist, heard a voice that said, ‘‘ Pray for old Bendigo.” 
Urged on by this voice from heaven he attempted, in spite of 
the warnings of his friends, the conversion of the dreaded prize- 
fighter, and succeeded in his pious effort. Thus began a kind of 
apostolic succession of converted prize-fighters, for Richard 
Weaver, who converted Bendigo, had himself in his unregenerate 
days been known in the prize-ring as Undaunted Dick, and 
Bendigo, in his turn, with his dying kiss converted his old friend 
Harry Pawson, who had fought in the golden age of boxing 
against Tom Sayers. Bendigo died and was buried at Nottingham, 
where his tomb may be seen with the appropriate figure of a lion 
at rest sculptured on it. 

After hearing about Bendigo, we were shown some of the 
Arundel Society's reproductions of Italian pictures. Among them 
was a glorification of the City of Siena, a majestic female figure 
enthroned, with symbolical figures grouped round her and two 
naked children at her feet. Ruskin thought that the children 
were cherubs. He regarded them as typifying the blessings of 
peace, and referred to the verses in Isaiah about the lion lying 
down with the lamb and the little child leading them. The 
younger eyes of my friend however distinctly made out, above the 
two children, the figure of a wolf suckling and licking them. So 
they were evidently Romulus and Remus, and their presence in 
the picture no doubt represented the fact that the city traced her 
origin to Rome. Instead of being annoyed at the correction of his 
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interpretation, Ruskin accepted it with engaging candour. Round 
the head of the figure of Siena were the letters C.S.C.V., for 
which an explanation was required. ‘May we guess?” said I, 
and proposed civium salus civium virtus. My friend suggested 
caput senatus caput urbis. Ruskin was delighted with both sugges- 
tions and much gratified us by carefully making notes of them. 
Presently my friend said, “‘ Might I make another suggestion ?” 
I trembled for his reputation. He surely could not succeed so 
well again. There was in the picture a figure of Temperance 
holding in her hand what Ruskin took for a cup, not only full 
but overflowing. This gave him occasion to point out how much 
truer was the old painter’s idea of Temperance than that of the 
modern total abstainer. But my friend ventured to suggest that 
what Ruskin supposed to be a cup was really an hour glass, and 
sure enough, when we looked at it more closely, there was the 
sand falling from the upper part in a thin line and making a heap 
below. What seemed to be the overflowing of the cup was made 
out by another of the guests to be the frame work of the hour 
glass. Ruskin was very much delighted at these discoveries. He 
said he must resign his chair to my friend, and specially thanked 
him when we said good-bye ! 

I must apologise for the rather meagre results of my only 
attempt to play the part of a modern Boswell. Would that I 
could adequately express in words the exquisite grace and tact 
with which Ruskin put his young guests at their ease and the 
skill with which he succeeded in inducing even the shyest of us to 
take part in the conversation. To do so is beyond my power, and 
I must therefore content myself with merely reproducing the 
rough notes that I took down in my diary thirty-two years ago 
immediately after the breakfast, supplemented by some additional 
details supplied by the memory of a friend. They may be of 
interest to Ruskin’s biographers and to any one else who likes to 
hear what men of genius actually said and did even on the most 
trivial occasions. 
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CURRICULUM. 


By James Girrorp. 





CAB HE problem conveniently indicated by the phrase 


, ‘*the Conflict of Studies” is one which broadens and 
cms) deepens with the growing complexity of modern 
(ad & 


6) civilisation and increases in urgency and importance 
BN with every decade. The difficulty increases, for one 
thing, with every increase of knowledge, for not only is it roughly 
true that “the philosophy of one age is the common sense of the 
next,” but it is true also that what it took a genius to discover in 
one age may in a later be a mere detail in an infant-room object- 
lesson. ‘Thus in every new generation the educator has a greater 
field of knowledge to select from, while the hours and days in a 
child’s life are no longer than before. The problem changes also 
with every great change in industry and commerce: for the quali- 
ties of character that may be developed in cloistral seclusion are 
less and less valued as the world gets older, and whether he like 
it or not, the teacher must, in these days especially, make school 
instruction to some extent a practical preparation for the scholar’s 
“ day’s work”: so that the kind of education, or no-education, 
which was tolerated in the days before Watt and Bell and 
Stephenson will not serve pupils who have to earn a living in the 
age of the railway and the steamship. Yet further—the problem 
gets harder with every social and political advance. In a state 
where all the workers are freemen the education must be different 
from that given in a state where nearly all the manual labourers 
are slaves or serfs; and even in the same country it will, or 
should, differ no less as we pass from periods in which first the 
upper and then the middle class was the centre of political power 
to one like our own in which we have practically manhood 
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suffrage. If, therefore, the present is, as Carlyle declared, always 
“a new age” to the thinking man, it is, in an especial sense, 
always a new age to the thinking teacher: for if there is one 
modern institution on which the accumulated wisdom of the past 
should be concentrated earlier and more earnestly than on any 
other, that institution is the School. 

The School is indeed, whether we recognise it or not, the most 
important social mediator between the past and the future. Burke 
argued against the sympathisers with the French Revolution that, 
while society was indeed a contract, it was not like a partnership 
agreement in a trade in calico or coffee but “a partnership in 
all science, in every virtue, in all perfection—a partnership not 
only between those who are living, but between those who are 
living, those who are dead, and those who are to be born.” 
Adapting this noble conception to our uses, we may fairly argue 
that it is by putting well-trained, liberally-educated and enthusiastic 
teachers in well-equipped schools that the state-partners of the 
present generation can best pay to their partners of the future— 
the only partners to whom they cam make adequate payment—the 
debt which they have incurred to the state-partners of the past. 
Surely too it is not merely the sanguine optimist who sees in the 
present quickened interest in education a sign that our citizens 
generally, however they may put it to themselves, are becoming 
increasingly conscious of this great social obligation. A recent 
writer has described the nineteenth century as par excellence the 
age of education. Inasmuch as, in England at any rate, people 
then first realised and acted on the necessity of having every child 
taught the three R’s, the description is not inaccurate; but if the 
teachers of the next few generations rise to their responsibilities 
the twentieth century ought to prove, in a still higher sense, the 
education century—the century in which school-teaching ceased 
to be prosecuted anywhere as a mere trade, and rose amongst the 
learned professions to a position not merely of equality but of 
primacy. We are of course none of us all that we ought to be, 
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but the better our work is done the less there will be for members 
of other professions to do, and the more talent in each new genera- 
tion will be liberated from other professions for that which must 
increase as they decrease. I am not forgetting the importance 
of heredity, nor that the character of each new generation is 
determined largely by an environment that the teacher can 
modify only indirectly and very slowly—I am, that is, voicing a 
tendency which may never be completely realised—but the more 
thoroughly we succeed in sending out into life lads and girls with 
well-disciplined bodies and with mind and heart and imagination 
properly trained and braced and stimulated, the more we shall be 
able to draw into our ranks able recruits who, but for the growing 
effectiveness of our work, would have been needed to keep 
reminding people of the sinfulness of sin, to settle disputes that 
should never have arisen, punish acts that should never have 
been committed, and cure diseases that should never have been 
contracted. 

And while within this century, the teacher’s share in the making 
of good citizens is certain to appreciate in public estimation, 
teachers themselves will, I anticipate, put our own language and 
literature emphatically first on the “ valued file” of means towards 
their end. I anticipate this for the simple reason—it seems to me 
simple—that in a country in which we have practically manhood 
suffrage, and are likely in the not distant future to have adult 
suffrage, /ideral education is necessary for every citizen, and for 
those who have to leave school at fourteen the language and 
literature of their own country is almost the only medium through 
which such education can be given. It ought of course to bea 
commonplace that English in this country, French in France, and 
German in Germany, should occupy a high if not a paramount 
place in all educational curricula; but when public opinion leaves 
it possible to graduate M.A. at our Universities without taking 
English at all, one cannot but harbour some dubiety as to the 
place that same opinion mentally assigns it in our day schools. 
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You will ask probably what I mean by “liberal” education, and 
some may think that, as applied to education, “liberal” and 
“elementary” are mutually exclusive terms—that the proper 
and only field for liberal education is the University. Different 
kinds of education are admittedly difficult to define. Mr. Birrell 
not long ago declared that he could not distinguish between 
primary and secondary education—that the only important differ- 
ence was between good education and bad. Huxley in his day 
asserted that nobody had succeeded in defining ‘ technical” 
education, and I cannot find that anyone has succeeded since. 
Yet though the subjects included by different authorities under 
the different kinds or types of education may overlap and interlace, 
the objects specially aimed at in technical and in liberal education 
can with little difficulty be separated and distinguished. The aim 
of technical education is industrial efficiency. When you give a 
man technical training you expect him to be a more expert artisan 
or foreman or managing director, and you hope to secure for the 
nation an enhanced industrial output and a stronger position in 
the world’s markets. When you agitate for this kind of education 
you are realising with Bagehot that “war with the ledger” may 
be waged as keenly as “ war with the sword,” and the money you 
pay to secure it is, in Huxley’s phrase, essentially a war-tax 
“levied for purposes of defence.”” On the other hand, when you 
aim at the liberal education of a pupil, you are thinking, not of 
enabling him to secure for himself and for his country the means 
of continuing to live, but of rationally directing and enjoying life 
itself. His inborn powers are to be drawn out and strengthened, 
not for the material or practical goods that may be acquired 
through them, but because their harmonious development and 
rational exercise alone can secure for him the worthiest kind of 
happiness. In giving him a liberal education you aim, in other 
words, not at making his mind subserve his body, but at making 
his mind a kingdom to him and making him absolute lord of that 
kingdom. And in the process, you are not only making him of 
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more value to himself, but, I maintain, enriching the state of which 
he forms a part. For you cannot secure the harmonious develop- 
ment of mind and heart and imagination without at the same 
time deepening and quickening the social sympathies, without, 
that is, making him a more alert and sensitive judge of his 
country’s welfare. ‘Let me,” said the oft-quoted “ wise man” 
of Fletcher of Saltoun (probably, of course, Fletcher himself }— 
** Let me make the ballads of a nation, and I care not who makes 
its laws.”” Let us, I would add, who, in the children that fill the 
benches in front of us from day to day, have to educate the next 
generation of artisans, the real aristocracy, as Emeritus-Professor 
Laurie has well said, in a democratic community—Let us see to 
it that these artisan-aristocrats learn in their youth to love the 
right kind of ballads, and in their maturity they may be trusted 
to make and to obey the right kind of laws. 

It must be admitted, however, that the teacher who tries to 
give additional prominence to the literary side of elementary 
education cannot count on much active sympathy from public 
opinion, and from some sections of it may meet with virtual 
hostility. “Two demands now being made upon us seem to me to 
betray very imperfect appreciation of the power and value of 
literature. One of these demands is prompted by a too keen 
concentration on the mere bread-winning or industrial aspect of 
life, and would have the elementary curriculum if not largely 
technical at least a narrowly practical preparation for technical 
training. Those who make it would put, or keep, elementary 
education largely on what has been called the arithmetical basis. 
They have, it may be added, always the fear of Germany before 
their eyes. The other demand is made by those who are impressed 
by such evils as hooliganism, decay of home life, lessened respect 
for parents, greed of excitement and restless pursuit of pleasure, 
drunkenness. These advisers would have us give much time in 
school to direct moral teaching, to lessons, say, on manners and 
temperance. The evils deplored by the second class of critics 
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seem to me to be partly due to over-attention to the claims made 
by the first ; but it may be questioned whether express teaching 
on truthfulness, honesty, filial duty, and teetotalism would prove 
the best, or even a good, means of counteracting the grave social 
evils referred to. Still these latter mentors of ours are surely in 
the right when they insist that wiser education of the young is at 
least a part of the solution of all the social problems that confront 
us ; and one might join with them in protesting against the claims 
made by the former class of critic. To give, one might argue, a 
large section of our population a purely technical or practical 
education might be safe enough if our people were as docile, as 
submissive to bureaucratic dictation, as the Germans have hitherto 
shown themselves, or if you could count on their growing up in an 
atmosphere of fervent, unquestioning, religious faith. But though 
our people are tenacious enough in contending for any principle 
they understand and believe in, they are so un-Germanic in their 
attitude to mere authority that if you lay an autocratic command 
on a Briton he will cheerfully, if need be, run counter to his own 
inclinations to secure the luxury of disobedience. And instead of 
our being able to count on religion as a genuine “solder of society” 
as an influence that would secure the instinctive consecration of 
the worker’s powers to the service of God and his fellows, we 
have to look forward to our pupils’ growing to maturity amid 
conflicts of rival theologies and toilsome philosophic attempts to 
reconstruct old creeds. If therefore we give a purely technical 
training to our captains of industry, we leave them in all probability 
to become the dupes of the mere money-making ideal—leave them 
to spend their strength trying “to make £15,000 a year and buy 
upholstery with it’; and if we confine the education of the 
prospective privates of our industrial army within similar narrow 
lines, we have no right to expect that in their manhood they will 
be able to resist the allurements of the beershop and the bookmaker. 
Practical evidence of the dangers hinted at is not far to seek. 
Probably no city in our empire has concentrated its energies more 
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resolutely on industrial output than Manchester has done. And 
drunkenness and other causes of physical degeneracy are so much 
in evidence there that when at the beginning of the Boer War 
some 11,000 Manchester youths sought to enlist, 8,000, or more 
than 72 per cent., were rejected. The law of causality is, of 
course, more difficult to trace in the moral world than in ‘the 
physical, but it operates just as surely. Life is more than meat, 
and men are more than mere “hands,” and if we try to train 
them and use them as mere auxiliaries to our looms and engines, 
we have no right to be surprised when the powers we have 
neglected to educate take part against us. If the imagination and 
the social instincts are not wisely stimulated, they are more likely 
to become perverted than atrophied ; and it is no spiritual anomaly 
that presents itself when a man who has never been brought into 
vital touch with noble pleasures seeks refuge in base ones, seeks 
refuge in pleasures which undermine the very physical qualities 
which form the basis of the industrial efficiency we over-value. 
It is no anomaly, I say: it is merely violated Nature revenging 
herself. 

Essential, however, as I consider moral stamina and a sense of 
social duty to the future citizen worker, I question much if these 
can be secured by giving ‘“‘ Moral Lessons” a place in the time- 
table. No lesson is too important to be interrupted by the 
tactful urbane correction of any fault which appears in a pupil’s 
conduct during the lesson (and which is not likely to be better 
remedied by friendly private remonstrance); but a teacher whose 
manner to his pupils is habitually courteous will not add much to 
the force of his own example by a half-hour’s sermon on courtesy ; 
while instruction in courtesy from one whose manners are boorish 
is not merely useless but harmful. Many most desirable virtues, 
too, are less capable of graphic sensational treatment than the 
corresponding failings, just as the prodigal son’s career is more 
interesting than that of his home-keeping brother; and I fear that 
in object-lessons on morals, vice is sometimes advertised even 
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while it is reprobated. Charles Lamb tells us somewhere that he 
had heard temperance sermons so detailed in their description of 
the symptoms of drunkenness that he wondered much how the 
pious preachers had acquired their knowledge; and I fear that 
lessons on truthfulness have sometimes been given in schools which 
have similarly roused the pupils’ astonishment at the varieties of 
lying known to their instructor. Lessons on the physiology of 
intemperance, however, are on a slightly different footing, and, as 
being scientific rather than merely didactic, might conceivably 
exert a genuine educative influence; but the best way to secure 
temperance, not merely in bibation but in all things, is to see that 
our pupils leave school with cultured tastes that will keep them 
wholesomely interested in their leisure hours, and prevent excess 
of any kind from becoming a temptation to them. 

And though I recognise that high educative value attaches to 
music and to pictures, I maintain that our own history and our 
own literature offer the medium through which our artisan- 
aristocracy can be most widely and effectively quickened towards 
moral and social salvation. Further, an educator whose pupils 
are to leave him at fourteen, should, I contend, give prominence 
to the concrete and picturesque elements in history—to biographies 
and battles, say—trather than to constitutional development, and 
in literature he should give the first place to poetry and the forms 
of prose most closely allied to it. No educational theorist, it 
seems to me, ever made a greater or graver mistake than did 
the late Herbert Spencer when he put poetry and music amongst 
the “merely ornamental” subjects of a school curriculum, and 
argued that, as they were to occupy only the leisure part of life, 
they should occupy only the leisure part of education. We are 
dealing of course with the most complex and difficult of problems 
and no absolute clear-cut solution is possible, but starting with 
the assumption that our object in school is not merely to stock 
the memory and drill the senses but to form the character, I would 
put the case for poetry in some such fashion as the following :— 
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“A character,” as Novalis said—and the late T. H. Green, the 
most original British exponent of Hegelianism, after a long course 
of subtle philosophical reasoning, reached just the same conclusion 
—‘A character is a perfectly formed will.” 

The will is influenced by the heart and imagination even more 
than by the judgment; and, relatively to the other faculties, the 
imagination is more powerful in rude than in cultivated natures. 
The toper, for example, who leaves his wife and children starving 
in a squalid attic while he adjourns to the tavern, is more the 
dupe of imagination than ever Shakespeare or Dante was.* 

From which I draw the conclusion that next after the personal 
influence of the teacher—the influence, that is, of actual contact 
with character—the most potent instrument of education is the 
literature that represents character in action—in other words, 
fiction, and narrative, emotional, or dramatic poetry. 

Instead, therefore, of picturing any subject that appeals to the 
heart and imagination as a mere rococo-coping to a mechanical 
piece of architecture, one should liken it rather to a kind of water 
of life which reaches to the very roots of our spiritual nature and 
affects the entire development of character. It is indeed true that, 
in our maturity, art and poetry can be studied only in our leisure 
hours, but even in manhood it is the ideals formed and nourished 
in our evenings of leisure that inspire and support us during our 
days of toil ; and in childhood and youth the feelings and imagi- 
nation, as being relatively more active than the reasoning powers, 
clamour for first place and may feed on garbage if they are denied 
wholesome food. 

Herbert Spencer, you may remember, following what he 


* The force of this argument—or illustration—remains the same if we regard the toper’s imagi- 
nation as being captured by his senses, for it still holds that his imagination, though weak, is 
stronger than his judgment. It has to be admitted also that education of the imagination will not 
ensure nobility of character—which, however, is merely admitting that no “ Morrison’s Pill” is 
available in education any more than in politics. Men of powerful imagination—witness King 
David and our own Burns—may be liable to “slips in sensual mire,” but they are also capable, of 
generous, passionate repentance—* bursts of great heart”—so that if we instance them to show 
that enriching the imagination does not ensure self-control, we may also argue from their careers 
that healthy activity of the imagination secures at least a sensitive educated conscience, 
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considers a scientific line of argument, classifies under five heads the 
leading kinds of activity which constitute human life :—1st, those 
activities which directly minister to self-preservation ; 2nd, those 
which by securing the necessaries of life indirectly minister to self- 
preservation ; 3rd, those which have for their end the rearing 
and discipline of offspring ; 4th, those involved in the maintenance 
of proper social and political relations ; and 5th, those devoted to 
the gratification of the taste and the feelings. This he considers 
is “the order of their importance” in education. Now while it 
is logically indisputable that the individual must “live” before, to 
use Aristotle’s phrase, he can “live nobly,” it is sheer madness, 
I contend, to allow yourself to think that in a civilised state this 
logical order represents an order in time, or that Spencer’s list, 
read backwards, gives, if you will pardon the phrase, an order of 
negligibility. For wild men of the woods it might be safe to put 
self-preservation, and the physical health and vigour that secure it, 
first and by themselves, but in these days neither the parent nor 
the teacher can—except during a child’s helpless infancy or its 
periods of actual illness—safely give up a single month or week 
or day solely to promoting animal development in their charges ; 
they cannot, I mean, safely devote attention merely to making 
children physically strong, and leave out of account the question 
whether they are to become muscular Christians or sturdy ruffians. 
“‘ The taste” and “the feelings’’"—placed last by Spencer—must 
by the teacher be kept in view from the beginning and regarded 
all along as of transcendent importance. And that for two 
reasons : Ist, that unless the taste and feelings are touched to fine 
issues, the state cannot be sure that the other powers it is training 
in the child will be devoted to social service ; and 2nd, that unless 
the feelings and taste are educated early, it becomes impracticable 
to educate them at all. You can’t begin by training a child to 
earn his livelihood and then give him a top-dressing of manners 
and morals, any more than you can yourself give up the best 
years of manhood to money-grubbing and then, retiring at 55 or 
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65—and presenting Art, so to speak, with Mammon’s leavings— 
develop all of a sudden a taste for poetry and painting. Salvation 
from Philistinism must begin in youth if it is to be effectual : 
after the character is formed, “repentance unto life” is, in this 
field, well nigh impossible. 

In effect, then, I advocate that in relation to those who clamour 
to have moral lessons crushed into our time-tables, we take up 
the attitude which Sir Philip Sidney in his day took up towards 
the Puritans, and put forward the poet as the first of ethical 
educators. ‘‘ For,” as Sidney says, “he doth not only show the 
way, but giveth so sweet a prospect into the way as will entice 
any man to enter it.” He comes to you, not with “obscure 
definitions,” but “with a tale which holdeth children from play, 
and old men from the chimney corner, and pretending no more 
doth intend the winning of the mind from wickedness to virtue.” 
Give children an express lesson on “honesty” or “respect to 
parents” and your precepts, instead of reaching the roots of 
character, may merely pass through the intelligence and be stored 
in the memory. There may, I admit, be quite a host of admirable 
maxims ready to be parroted forth on examination-day, but if 
the child’s emotional nature has not been reached, your lesson in 
morals or manners, however well intended, may prove to have 
been merely a lesson in cant and hypocrisy. But, keeping ulterior 
didactic aims carefully in the background, take a child of ten or 
so, sympathetically through a poem like The Graves of a House- 
hold, or read him the story of Lear and his daughters from 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. There may, in this case, be 
less available for exhibition on examination-day—and the best 
result of your work may never become verbally articulate at all— 
but, judging by the effect that analogous experiences have on 
yourself, is it not almost certain that you have quickened in your 
pupil the springs of domestic affection, and helped in a subtle 
though not measurable manner to make of him a better son and 
better citizen? 
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I hope you are not expecting me to offer you a tabulated 
statement of works suitable for various ages or classes. Such a 
statement you are most of you better fitted to draw up than I am. 
But I shall venture to make suggestions about the beginning and 
the end of the literary course. In the infant room and even in 
the earlier standards much time should be given to the telling of 
fairy-tales, and one of the child’s motives for striving to get over 
the mechanical difficulty of reading ought to be the prospect of 
reading such tales for himself. The tales should be carefully 
selected and none utilised in which lying and trickery are favourably 
represented. Hans Andersen and Grimm, and Hawthorne’s 
Tanglewood Tales and Wonder Book, are better than The Arabian 
Nights. At the other end of the course—in the upper standards 
and supplementary classes—pupils should, I think, be introduced 
to Scott—Scott the novelist rather than Scott the poet—and to 
Burns and Shakespeare. I mention these three because, as already 
hinted, I consider vivid narrative or emotional or dramatic poetry 
makes a stronger appeal to young people than essays or any work 
the substance of which is mainly reflective; though many of the 
essays of Addison, Lamb, and Macaulay could be quite effectively 
made use of in the pupils’ last school year. The selection from 
Burns would of course have to be made with very great care. In 
recommending Scott I do not mean that a series of his novels 
could be fully studied. Probably only one could be taken up and 
it would not be practicable to read every chapter of it laboriously 
through in school. It should be read at home and discussed in 
school, with, of course, frequent reference to the more striking 
scenes and significant speeches. The teacher should also take 
every possible opportunity of hinting at likenesses to, or differences 
from, Scott’s other novels, and, adding brief vivid sketches of good 
scenes in these others, should encourage the pupils to further 
private study of their author. 

Of Shakespeare’s plays some, like Oshel/o, are quite unsuited 
for school study, but I would not reject any of his dramas on the 
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score of mere difficulty. This, I anticipate, will sound rank 
heresy to many, because there is much in a play like Lear 
or Macbeth which a child of 13 cannot be expected fully to 
understand. On the other hand in all but the mere chronicle 
plays of Shakespeare there is a well-developed plot, and this even 
a dull child can be got to follow with interest ; while if only those 
who can exhaust the significance of Shakespeare were allowed to 
study him, he would simply have no readers at all. Now the 
“tale” in Shakespeare always has ethical value, and it has greatest 
value in the most difficult plays. The only difference between 
the pupils and the teacher would be that the pupil would leave a 
greater residuum of unappropriated significance to be lessened at 
later perusals. But if he had been sympathetically guided he 
would have the feeling that what he had not fully grasped was 
not in itself unintelligible, and that, judging from what he 
had mastered, it was worth understanding. The respect for 
Shakespeare’s genius thus induced would, I consider, itself have 
great culture-value, and an unsatisfied curiosity about Shakespeare 
is itself one of the most valuable assets with which a pupil can 
leave school. Of course every possible means should be used to 
stimulate this curiosity. If you study Macbeth suggest comparison 
with Richard III; if Twelfth Night make Sir Toby Belch’s like- 
ness to Falstaff an occasion for telling your pupils something about 
Henry IV; if Fulius Cesar, let them know that Brutus resembles 
Hamlet. Surely it need not be added that in no case should you 
attempt such minute study of the language of the play as might 
be expected from a University student. Your aim should be to 
get the pupils to see in it a vivid representation of human life. 
And pray understand that I don’t recommend that a teacher should 
select a play Jecause it is difficult. Classes, as you all know, vary 
almost as much as individuals, and much depends on the class. 
But if a teacher happen to be himself specially interested in a 
particular play and happen to have at the same time a specially 
bright class he should not reject his own favourite merely because 
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it is not easy. And let me emphasise that interest on the part of 
the teacher is a first essential. Remember that nobody can, 
properly speaking, “teach” literature, though because of the 
poverty of our language we have to speak as if they could. Yet 
the best kind of teaching is got shrough literature. ‘ Mind,” says 
Carlyle, ‘grows not like a vegetable, by having its roots littered 
with etymological compost, but like a spirit by mysterious contact 
with spirit, thought kindling itself at the living fire of thought.” 
The best kind of literature-lesson is that in which master and 
pupil go to school together, that in which the master, enlisting 
the co-operation of his pupils, breaks along with them through the 
barrier of the cold printed word, and brings their minds and his 
own into burning contact with that of the author. 

Some of you may be inclined to remind me that “ English” 
does not mean English literature alone, and may want to ask, 
**What about the language itself? What about grammar?” 
Teaching grammar is perhaps the most laborious task that falls 
to what Lamb called “the most laborious of all professions,” and 
I have a sneaking sympathy with those who would like to convince 
themselves that the labour spent on it is largely labour in vain, 
and that grammar might as well be dropped out of the curriculum 
entirely. But, viewing the matter seriously, would the dropping 
of grammar not amount to a kind of treason to both the language 
and the literature enshrined in it? It may be true that it is 
largely by imitating their elders that young people learn to speak 
grammatically. But their elders speak grammatically because they 
know the rules of grammar. If after momentarily blundering 
into saying ‘‘ Always show your exercise to your mother or I,” 
they correct the “I” into “ me,” it is because they have mentally 
applied the rule that prepositions govern the objective case. If 
the rules of grammar are not taught to the rising generation, they 
will not when they grow up be themselves safe models for the 
next generation to imitate, and the language will begin to reel 
back: into a barbarous gibberish. And though to a few specially 
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gifted pupils facility in composition may seem to come by a kind 
of instinct, I cannot myself see how composition can be taught 
without grammar. Ifa child put down a “subject” and follow 
it by an adjective clause or two but leave the “subject” itself 
without a predicate, how can you correct his error if you have not 
taught him grammar? These are mainly “ practical”’ reasons for 
retaining grammar, but I confess further that I am old-fashioned 
enough to put high value on the subject as a means of mental 
training, “as leading the children to in and reason "—I quote 
Matthew Arnold—“ as a simple sort of logic more effective than 
arithmetic as a logical training, because it operates with concretes 
or words, instead of with abstracts or figures.’’ In a primary 
school, however, the instruction in grammar need not be detailed— 
for subtleties like ‘subjective complements” and “ objective 
complements ”’ there is no time, but the rudiments of analysis and 
parsing should, I think, be covered by the time the pupil reaches 
twelve or thirteen. I don’t think it good policy to let a lad 
studying Shakespeare associate the full rigmarole of parsing with, 
say, Portia’s speech on mercy. A question on the mood of a 
verb (to emphasise perhaps a telling use of the subjunctive), on 
the relation of a participle, or on the filling in of an understood 
clause (to test the pupils’ comprehension of a sentence)—these, I 
think, are fair samples of the kind of question which alone should 
be asked at this stage. 

In drawing my remarks to a conclusion, I would like to 
emphasise that while there may be much difference of opinion 
about detailed illustrations and applications of the gospel I have 
been preaching, there is nothing really new about the central 
purport of my pleading. Much strenuous, unostentatious work 
has for generations back been done in our primary schools in the 
spirit of the creed I have been voicing ; and even in the present 
quickening of public opinion about education, we are to a great 
extent merely drawing interest on an investment made in our schools 
20 and 30 and 40 years ago by our elder professional contemporaries 
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and their predecessors. But the greater freedom now extended to 
teachers in the planning of school curricula, and the raising of the 
school age to 14, have, together, greatly increased the teacher’s 
responsibilities and his power over the future. It is not unfitting, 
therefore, that, no new faith being forthcoming—and none really 
necessary—we should try to clarify and confirm the old faith, and 
apply it to the new circumstances. The working classes are awaking 
more and more to a sense of their power, and that this power may 
be wisely exercised it is more imperative than ever that their social 
sympathies should be deepened and their minds liberalised in youth. 
The lengthened school life gives the teacher greatly increased scope 
for securing this end, and the most valuable means towards it is 
furnished by our noble literature to which in the last two years 
of school life a paramount place should be given. But few of the 
pupils in the primary school will reach the ordinary University ; 
but what Carlyle called the true modern University —“‘a collection 
of books ”—will, in these days of free libraries and cheap editions 
of English classics, be open to every one of them. I have in 
effect been contending that it should be the teacher’s aim to see 
them matriculated at this university and started on their course 
with an enlightened desire to make the most of their opportunities. 
And I have laid little emphasis on the “practical” side of the 
teaching of English and much on the “ humanistic,” not because 
it would be difficult to make out a case for it on the practical 
issues, but because I consider that the surest way to secure good 
practical results is (as regards this subject, remember) to put 
culture first and industrial skill second. Instruction in arithmetic 
and in some departments of drawing may be as practical as you 
can make it—as practical, for example, as any actual manual 
training you can find time for. But the surest way to get even 
good workshop results out of English is to teach it with the 
immediate aim not of making the artisan of more value to his 
employer in working hours, but of making him of more value to 
himself in his hours of leisure. If we seek first industrial skill we 
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may have to face a decay of personal character that will make all 
our training nugatory. But if we seek first to enrich the worker’s 
individuality, seek first, in an educational sense, to save his soul 
for him, seek first—I mean no irreverence in borrowing the 
phrase—seek first ‘‘the kingdom of heaven for him,” all other 
things,—food, and clothing, and the industrial efficiency that 
secure them,—will be added unto us. 
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FREEDOM AND BRITISH WOMANHOOD. 
By Emity H. Smirtu. 


““We hear of the ‘mission’ and of the ‘rights’ of Woman, as if 
these could ever be separated from the mission and the rights of Man; 
as if she and her lord were creatures of independent kind, and of 
irreconcilable claim. ‘This at least is wrong. And not less wrong... 
is the idea that woman is only the shadow, and attendant image of her 
lord, owing him a thoughtless and servile obedience, and supported 
altogether in her weakness by the pre-eminence of his fortitude. 
This, I say, is the most foolish of all errors respecting her who was 
made to be the help-mate of man. As if he could be helped effectively 
by a shadow, or worthily by a slave ! "—Sesame and Lilies. 


“ And the real final reason for all the poverty, misery, and rage of 
battle throughout Europe is simply that you women, however good, 
however religious, however self-sacrificing for those whom you love, 
are too selfish, and too thoughtless to take pains for any creature out of 
your immediate circles."—Crown of Wild Olive. 


ERE Ruskin is true to the primal instincts of his 
countrymen. This high ideal of womanhood lies at 
) the root of Celtic and Saxon civilisation. There was 
@ nothing like it among the classical or oriental races 
of Europe. So Plutarch in De virtute mulierum 
illustrates his un-Roman views of the equality of the sexes by 
describing the practice of the continental Celts, who consulted 
their women about peace and war and made them mediates in con- 
troversies. Caesar also records of the early Britons that both men 
and women shared on equal terms in the affairs of court, council 
and camp, and notes with surprise the morality of both sexes. 
The heroic and gifted Boadicea was the type of many a British 
help-mate who more or less conspicuously opposed the forces of 
lust and oppression of the Latin conquerors. Her defeat quenched 
the freedom of British womanhood and the spirit of British 
manhood. 

Happily the Roman influences on our country were soon 
modified by the arrival of the Angles and Saxons, of the same 
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Teutonic stock as those German races of whom Tacitus wrote: 


“The women are the most revered witnesses of each man’s conduct.’’ 
. “In all grave matters they consult their women.” ‘Lest the 
woman should think herself to stand apart from aspirations after noble 
deeds, and from the perils of war, she is reminded by the ceremony 
which inaugurates marriage (in which she is handed a spear) that she 
is her husband’s partner in toil and danger, destined to suffer and dare 
with him alike in peace and war.... She must live and die with the 
feeling that she is receiving what she must hand down to her children, 
neither tarnished, nor depreciated.” 
And so erelong the English conquerors built up in this island a 
society and system of government, crude and with the taint of 
slavery and war, but sound in its foundation on the principle of 
the absolute equality of all its free-men and free-women. 

In the first rank was the Queen Consort, crowned, and sitting 
on a throne beside the King, having a separate household, manag- 
ing her property in her own right, and confirming the King’s 
Charters with her own seal. History tells also of Queens Regnant, 
such as the illustrious Ethelfreda, Lady of the Mercians, whose 
reign was worthy to follow that of her father, Alfred the Great. 

Then noblewomen sat in the Witanagemot, where laws were 
signed by King, Queen Consort, Bishops, Abbots, Abbesses, and 
Witas, a general term for the lay councillors. We women of the 
2oth century have no position which is a counterpart of that of 
the Saxon Abbesses. The Principal of Newnham College after 
all has no seat or voice in the national councils, and presides over 
an institution for women only; whereas an Abbess like Hilda of 
Whitby could attend the Witan, presided over the historic Synod 
of Whitby, and was head of one of those Northern un-Romanised 
monasteries for women and men. Among those whom she 
instructed and inspired were many famous Bishops, and Caedmon, 
our first English poet. 

Below the rank of the nobility, free-men or free-women sat in 
the shire, burgh and tun-mote to manage the affairs of the shire, 


burgh and tun, and to elect the gerefas of each mote. When one 
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reflects on the illogical, unjust anomalies of our modern local 
councils in relation to women’s votes and work for those bodies, 
one may truly call the Saxon times, with their simple plan of one 
man one vote, one woman one vote, the golden age of local 
government. Yet they were also the golden age of domestic arts 
and crafts, for every woman from the Queen downwards supplied 
through her own industry and supervision most of the common 
needs of life in palace or homestead. 

Then came the Norman Conquest. The Norman French had 
become somewhat Latinised by sojourn in France, but they were 
of the same race as the Anglo-Saxons, and in course of time 
conquerors and conquered mingled in a nation essentially English 
in language, modes of thought, customs, and the spirit of free 
government. Thus women suffered less socially and politically 
than at first seemed likely. 

From the 11th century onwards the Queen Consort held the 
same honoured position as in the Saxon courts, and our Queens 
Regent and Regnant are well-known worthies in history. An 
attempt to introduce the Salic law failed, and even the stern 
feudal system of military tenure of land, which naturally favoured 
the male heirs, was unable to ignore the rights of inheritors, when 
they were inconveniently born of the female sex. Among the 
Saxons all children inherited equally. The Normans introduced 
the law of primogeniture. Saxon influence, however, preserved 
to the daughters the right of succession before the more distant 
male kindred, and maintained the principle that sex in itself 
did not disqualify a woman from civil and military rights and 
duties. Thus an only child, if a daughter, inherited on exactly 
the same terms as a son. She paid and received homage, paid 
feudal dues and national taxes, performed judicial functions in the 
feudal courts, and could send a deputy or pay a fine in lieu of 
personal military service, as did the infirm males of her day. 
Abbesses holding lands of the King, and peeresses in their own 
right were liable to summons to Parliament in person (“ Ladies 
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Spiritual and Temporal” they are called in a 15th century charter), 
and like infirm men were privileged to send a proxy. Ladies 
could be knighted, as Mary and Elizabeth were before they 
became Queens, and the earliest stone effigy of a woman on a 
tomb in England (1247, in S. Mary’s Church, Abergavenny) 
represents Eva de Cantilupe in the insignia of knighthood, as 
holder of Abergavenny Castle by knight’s-service. A lady could 
inherit the public office associated with the title or property, and 
performed it by deputy if necessary. Thus Eva of Salisbury 
(1188) was an active Sheriff of Wiltshire, Anne de Clifford 
in James I’s reign was High Sheriff of Westmoreland, and sat on 
the Bench in the Court of Assizes at Appleby. Many heiresses 
became High Constable, High Steward, High Chamberlain and 
Governors of Royal Castles, while a woman was the King’s 
Champion at Henry IV’s Coronation, and deputed the per- 
formance of that office to her son. 

County women also inherited on the same terms as male heirs. 
As free-holders they were free-suitors (or attendants) at the Shire 
Courts, shared its judicial functions, elected Knights of the Shire 
as their representatives in Parliament, or sealed the indentures of 
those elected. They also nominated burgesses to represent their 
own private boroughs in Parliament. Like men they had the 
privilege of non-attendance at the Shire Court. 

With regard to women in the towns, the records of the social, 
religious and trade guilds show that the sexes were treated with 
equality in the guild affairs. Chaucer’s good wife of Bath was a 
type of the energetic, much-travelling, business woman, who played 
no unimportant part in the life of a medieval town. As for civil 
and political rights women could be free of boroughs on the same 
terms as men burgesses, or vote for representatives in the Borough 
Council or in Parliament. 

The story of the growth of constitutional government from 
the 11th to the 16th century is intricate, and different 
conditions of liberty prevailed at different times, and in local 
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government at different places. Yet two principles are clearly 
established—(1) that property for men and women carried with it 
very distinct feudal and civil rights and duties, sex being no dis- 
qualification ; (2) that there could be no lawful taxation without 
representation. As all the enactments, including Magna Charta, 
are couched in general terms, they were interpreted as applying to 
qualified women no less than to qualified men. There is no doubt 
that women never used the franchises as much as men. But there 
are many records of the fines of male freeholders for non-attendance 
at the Shire Court, and of compulsion to be Knights of the Shire 
in Parliament. It is not wonderful that women also in those days 
of rough travelling and immature patriotism shirked the duties of 
citizenship. That brave north countrywoman, Lady Anne Clifford, 
acted up to her motto—* Preserve your loyalty, Defend your 
rights.” If the dames of olden time had all of them lived in this 
spirit, the world would not have been so long in acknowledging 
the religious, moral and political claims of women to develop their 
womanhood for the good of all as fully as men their manhood, 
and the British Parliament would not now in the year 1907 have 
been able to refuse to women that free citizenship, which makes 
again possible the ideal, peculiar to Celtic and Teutonic races, of 
the co-equal dignity and alike needful functions of both sexes in 
family and national life. 

From the 17th to the early part of the 19th century the 
position and character of womanhood changed, and mainly for 
the worse. Literature is the outcome of history. The women of 
the medieval and Tudor times are as different from those of the 
Stuart and Georgian periods as the heroines of Shakspeare’s plays 
are from those of Richardson’s, Fanny Burney’s and Jane Austen’s 
novels. Many causes produced “this period of limp womanhood, 
this backdraw in the tide of civilisation,” which resulted in woman 
becoming, although still possessed of many estimable and really 
charming qualities, little more than the toys, or domestic animals 
or even slaves of the now “superior” sex. The decay of chivalry 
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brought the masculine attitude towards women of curiously dis- 
torted reverence and indiscriminate, chiefly sentimental, protection, 
unintentionally resulting in no real respect for, and frequently 
blended with actual contempt for the fair sex. Puritanism 
tightened morals, but accentuated the, in some respects, narrow 
Biblical ideal of woman. The evil and frivolity of Stuart and 
Georgian courts influenced some ranks of society. The crushing 
of the Trade Guilds destroyed a social and commercial sphere in 
which the sexes had been on equal terms. The suppression of the 
conventual houses swept away the whole organised system of 
female education, and nothing adequate till our own day has 
supplied its place. With the convents disappeared too the chief 
honourable career for women who were unmarried through choice 
or force of circumstances. A nun in the Middle Ages was 
religious instructor, professor and teacher to boys and girls, 
doctor, nurse, lawyer, scribe, artist, author, guardian of the poor, 
and trustee of charitable funds. She spun, wove, and engaged in 
or superintended the work of the convent mill, bakehouse, brewery, 
herbarium, garden and farm. Not till the r9th century have 
large numbers of women again been permitted or had enough 
independence of spirit to develop their spiritual, intellectual and 
practical gifts in professions and industries. The false idea that 
work is ignoble for ladies except when unremunerated gained 
acceptance, and a woman was said to be “‘supported’’ by her 
husband, though as wife and mother she might labour ten times as 
much as he. The male relatives of a single woman retained their 
self-respect, if they destroyed hers, by keeping her, often as a 
pitied dependent and social failure. Matrimony became the sole 
career for respectable women, and the true aim and ideal of 
marriage were lowered to the harm of both sexes. Only among 
the Society of Friends did woman, whether married or single, hold 
her natural place as a human being with responsibilities to her 
Maker for her own peculiar contribution to the sum of human 
progress equally with man. 
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This social degradation of women was contemporary naturally 
with their political and civil disablement. Man became the 
arbiter of woman’s fate in family, civic and national life in a way 
hitherto unknown, all the more so that his own powers and 
opportunities were enlarging. The women of Shakspeare’s time 
were politically free. The prejudiced, inaccurate and wilfully 
ignorant Sir Edward Coke in James I’s reign first voiced in a 
court of law the growing public opinion in favour of the political 
disability of women. From his time to the Victorian Era new 
laws were added, old ones altered or re-interpreted and precedents 
created (not without legal contests) in a generally well-meaning 
but always prejudicial spirit towards women, till politically they 
were put on a par with children, lunatics and criminals, and as 
regards civil liberty they became a chattel. Liberty and Justice, 
however unintentionally, were inevitably warped by one-sided 
views of life and methods of government. 

Nevertheless some women remained true to their noblest 
instincts. The life of Lady Anne Clifford is a thrilling story of 
successful protest against sex-injustice. The petition of London 
women presented to the House of Commons, February 4th, 1641, 
for the redress of national grievances, contains as forever memorable 
a declaration of the religious, moral and political duties of female 
citizens as that second great Declaration of Independence by 
American women in 1848. Mary Anstell and Mary Wolstone- 
craft Godwin were among the voices crying in the wilderness of 
the 18th century for the restoration to society of institutions and 
manners based on the eternal principle of the equal dignity of the 
sexes. The first public protest of a 19th century man against the 
degradation of women was that by William Thompson, 1825 :— 


“The appeal of one Half of the Human Race, women, against 
the Pretensions of the other Half, men, to retain them in Political, 
and thence Civic and Domestic Slavery, a reply to a paragraph in 
Mr. Mill’s celebrated article on Government.” —James Mill, in supple- 
ment of Cyclopedia Britannica. 
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This was not the opinion of the law-makers. In the Reform 
Bill of 1832 the word “ male” was inserted before ‘ persons” in 
the clauses relating to the franchises in the Charters of the newly- 
created Boroughs, and by the Municipal Corporations Act, 1835, 
the old Charters of old Boroughs were a/tered from general terms 
in order to limit the vote to males. Two months after the passing 
of the Reform Bill a Yorkshire woman-freeholder petitioned the 
House of Commons for the right of an unmarried woman with 
the necessary qualifications to exercise the parliamentary franchise. 

The accession of Queen Victoria to the throne in 1837 was of 
tremendous import, as it raised the domestic and political status 
of at least one Englishwoman beyond dispute. In the same year 
too American women established their claim to enter public life as 
Anti-Slavery agitators, and in 1840 nine American ladies went 
as duly-authorised delegates to the Anti-Slavery Convention in 
London. It seems hardly credible that their right to sit in the 
Convention was denied on the ground of sex by an overwhelming 
majority of fellow male delegates. They returned to their country 
pledged to a great purpose. ‘‘ We have now to emancipate the 
white slave.” The Woman’s Rights movement spread like wild- 
fire among the American people, who had so recently acknowledged 
a belief in the fundamental principle of human freedom. Sympathy 
with the American lady-delegates, the inspiration of the wisely 
used liberty of women in the United States, the experience in the 
Anti-Slavery and Anti-Corn-Law agitations of the powerlessness 
of the voteless woman gave an impetus to the cause of female 
emancipation in the British Isles. In 1866 the first of an unceasing 
series of petitions in favour of Women’s Suffrage was presented 
to the House of Commons by John Stuart Mill, who had been 
the woman’s champion in his famous essay on Liberty. In 1867 
the first committee for establishing a Women’s Suffrage Society 
sat in Manchester, with Jacob Bright in the chair. 

The names of Elizabeth Fry, Mary Carpenter, Florence 
Nightingale, Sister Dora, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Charlotte 
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Bronte, Marianne Evans, Mary Somerville, Anne Clough, 
Frances Power Cobbe, Lydia Becker, Josephine Butler, and the 
host of living women reformers, politicians, writers, educationalists 
and workers of every description are evidence that British women 
when given educational, professional and industrial opportunities, 
have, in spite of surviving sex-injustices, many personal failures 
and social and economic complications, justified the claim to live 
and serve the world as responsible human-beings and fellow- 
citizens with men. They have still to gain for duly-qualified 
women the status of citizenship, and the only weapon for directly 
influencing the government of their country. But the Parlia- 
mentary Franchise (enjoyed by their Colonial sisters) cannot long 
be denied them even in the more slowly progressing mother- 
country, since in addition to the incontrovertible theories of ethics 
and arguments of reason which have always supported it, is now 
added the force of immediate political expediency. It is a 
momentous event in modern history, if humiliating at this late 
period and disappointing in result, that for the first time a 
Women’s Suffrage Bill has within the present Session of Parliament 
been seriously debated in the House of Commons as a question of 
practical politics, and been supported by the individual opinion of 
an English Premier as indispensable to the welfare of the country. 


“We are foolish, and without excuse foolish, in speaking of the 
‘superiority ’ of one sex to the other, as if they could be compared in 
similar things. Each has what the other has not: each completes the 
other, and is completed by the other . . . the happiness and 
perfection of both depends on each asking and receiving from the 
other what the other only can give.”—Ruskin, Sesame and Liles. 


“The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarf’d or God-like, bond or free.” 
Tennyson, The Princess. 


The beginning of the reinstatement of woman in her natural 
place has largely caused in the 19th century a second Renaissance 
of national life and literature. Her complete reinstatement, and 
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the full co-operation of men and women in the expansion of “ the 
nobler modes of life, with sweeter manners, purer laws” are for 
the 20th century to accomplish. 

Womanhood is therefore on its trial as it never was before. 
Let us women not forget our natural place in our efforts to get 
out of the unnatural one. Let us cherish the essentials of 
womanliness, while giving free play to the noble powers which 
we have in common with all human beings. Let each of us 
not fail, whether as a mother and wife, or as a woman, realising 
the larger motherhood and housewifery of teaching the children 
and working for the welfare of the community, “to live and die 
with the feeling that one is receiving what she must hand down to 
her children neither tarnished nor depreciated,” viz., all those 
good qualities of the human race which are specially feminine. 
Let us inspire the girls of to-day with a conception of womanliness 
which is not incompatible with the wise use of her spiritual, 
intellectual and physical powers, not inconsistent with the 
beneficent exercise of the duties and rights of citizenship, and so 
in harmony with the Divine purposes of human life, that it is 
inseparable from the mutual love, justice, honour and service of 
noble manhood and womanhood. 








BURNS AND HIS DEBT TO FERGUSSON. 
By Nevitie Lasx1. 


<SAN his description of Edinburgh, Robert Louis Stevenson 
% complains that the perfervid admirers of Robert Burns 
[W)do scant justice to the man whom Burns himself 
ik Ba acknowledged as his master in the art of poesy. The 

YD injustice does not lie at the door of Burns; the stone that 
marks the last resting-place of Robert Fergusson in the kirkyard 
of Canongate is itself a proof of that, for that stone was put up 
by Burns, and he spent his last shilling to pay for its erection ; he 
wrote the lines that are carved on it, and in a fragment of 
autobiography he speaks of the debt he owes to the young 
comrade who breathed into him the impulse of poetry and, up to 
the time when he grew famous, continued to influence him in his 
manner and his choice of subjects. But subsequent biographers 
suppress all mention of Fergusson, as though the greatness of 
Burns needed the belittlement of his master. Fergusson does not 
deserve to fall a prey to dumb forgetfulness, and least of all men, 
whether dead or living, would Robert Burns himself desire that 
he should. 

This minor poet was the third son of William Fergusson, who 
removed from Aberdeen to Edinburgh in 1746. Robert, his son, 
was born on the 17th October, 1750, and grew up a delicate and 
nervous youth. Through ill health he could not be sent to 
a private school until his sixth year; in 1758, he proceeded 
to the High School of Edinburgh. At the end of four 
years he gained a bursary to the Grammar School of Dundee and 
the University of St. Andrew’s, and after three years at Dundee, 
he matriculated, in 1765, at the University. As the society here 
was of a gay and vivacious nature, we have mostly description of 
the “larks”’ of his career handed down. A college servant spoke 
of him as a “tricky callant, but a fine laddie for a’ that.” He is 
said to have read and loved Horace and Virgil, and to have read 
much English. 
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In 1768, his studies were broken by the death of his father, 
and the young man, who had intended to enter the Church, was 
forced to leave it. He became an employee in the office of the 
Commissary Clerk in Edinburgh, and remained a drudge till the 
day of his death. He still retained his callant-like ways, and was 
both a talker and a singer; but he loved only too well his 

“dram o’ gin 
Or haddock lug,” 
which was too much for his weak constitution. He was severely 
ill in 1774, and falling into religious melancholia, was confined in 
a madhouse, where he died 16th October, 1774, at the age of 24. 
He was buried in the Canongate, where, in 1789, Burns erected a 
memorial stone on which is engraved :— 


“Here lies Robert Fergusson, Poet. 
Born Sep. 5th, 1751. Died Oct. 12th, 1774. 


No sculptured marble here, nor pompous lay, 
No storied urn ; nor animated bust ; 

This simple stone directs pale Scotia’s way 
To pour her sorrows o’er her poet’s dust ” 


and on the reverse side of the stone :— 


“By special grant of the managers to Robert Burns, this burial place 
is to remain forever sacred to the memory of Robert Fergusson.” 
This is a practical testimony of Burns of his indebtedness to 


Fergusson, and, even granted that critics deny his influence on 
Burns, yet he is thus addressed :— 


“Oh! thou my elder brother in misfortune, 
By far my elder brother in the muses, 
With tears I pity thy unhappy fate!” 


The object of this essay is not to dwell on the merits or 
demerits of this minor poet, but to calculate his influence on 
Burns. This influence cannot be doubted. Although he lacked 
imagination and constructive skill, yet his ideas were to give 


to Burns some of his best groundwork. Fergusson quite 
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unknowingly paved the way for Burns, and was in a certain sense 
of the word his master. 

The Leith Races undoubtedly provided Burns with materials 
for the Holy Fair. In Fergusson’s poem, the setting is exactly 
the same as that of his successor, both in metre and style. Mirth 
conducts the former and Fun the latter; both are introduced 
in the shape of a woman, and both dwell fully on the motley 
crowd and the preacher, and of bodily comforts. 

Fergusson’s poem begins :— 

“In July month, ae bonny morn, 
When Nature’s rokelay green 
Was spread o’er ilka rigg o’corn 
To charm our roving een ; 
Glouring about I saw a quean, 
The fairest ’neath the lift ; 
Her een were o’ the siller sheen, 


Her skin like snawy drift 
Sae white that day.” 


While that of Burns :— 


“Upon a Summer Sunday morn 
When Nature’s face is fair, 
I walkéd forth to view the corn, 
An’ snuffed the caller air. 
- * o * . 


Fu’ sweet that day.” 


In both cases the metre is similar, the setting is the same, and a 
comparison of the two poems will show how closely they resemble 


each other. The name of the lady in Leith Races is thus 
given :— 


“They ca’ me Mirth.” 
In the Holy Far :— 
“ My name is Fun.” 
Again, the Brigs of Ayr must have been suggested by the 
Mutual Complaint of Plaenstanes and Causey: in the one the 
dialogue is between the two Brigs, in the other between the spirits 
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of the Auld and New Brig. Further, Burns’ beautiful poem, 
To a Mouse, has some exquisite reflections in it that can be almost 
exactly matched in On seeing a Butterfly in the Street. 

The Farmer’s Ingle, if compared with the Cottar’s Saturday 
Night, will leave no doubt as to influence of the city-bred poet on 
the picturing of peasant life. Again the metre and colouring are 
similar, The family union, the youthful lovers, the homely fare 
and cosy room, and the family prayer have their place in both 
poems. 


Burns writes: 


“‘ But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The halesome parritch, chief of Scotia’s food ; 
The soup their only hawkie does afford, 
That ’yont the hallan snugly chows her cood” ; 


which is an adaptation of :— 


“Weel kens the gudewife that the pleughs require 
A heartsome meltith and refreshing synd 
O’ nappy liquor, o’er a bleezing fire : 
Sair wark and parritch down wull sune be join’d 
Wi’ butter’d bannocks now the girdle reeks,” 
and in both cases Jenny is wooed. 

Burns in despair, humorous, serious, resentful; Burns of Scotch 
Drink must be compared with Fergusson in the same mood. He 
had a great reverence for Fergusson as representing the ‘‘ Scottish 
Renaissance school of poetry,” and reproduces from the older 
poet treatment, subject, phrases and verses. In fact the ‘ mouse” 
metre is reproduced in its entirety from Fergusson. 

From this it can be seen that Stevenson had judged the case 
eae Fergusson has not received his rightful due from the critics 
of Scotch poetry. A closer comparison of his poems with those 
of Burns will leave no doubt in the unprejudiced mind that “ The 
child is father to the man” may be interpreted in more than one 
way. Fergusson helped to create Burns; and what Burns has 
recognised must be acknowledged by all. 
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An Introduction to the History of Modern Europe. By Archibald 
Weir, M.A. London: Methuen &§ Co. 1907. 6s. 








5 RD) HE scope of Mr. Weir’s book is as wide as its title 
ODN suggests. It deals with the story of European 
: ¢ politics from Queen Anne to the death of Sir Walter 
Le Scott, and weaves in the records of progress in social 
science, in art and in industry. It discusses, in fact, 
a much wider range of subjects than are commonly understood 
to lie within the realm of history. In thus broadening the basis 
of historical discussion, Mr. Weir raises history from the trough 
of dates and battles and assists the ordinary reader, perhaps to an 
even greater degree the ordinary teacher of history to make his 
subject a live interest in the minds of his pupils. ‘The leading 
contention of this book is that the period it embraces is different 
from all other periods, and that the differences must be taken into 
account if the teaching of modern history is to be informative 
and stimulating.” These words from the Preface are very true. 
The epoch which contained the Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Wars, contained also the awakening of modern industry and the 
golden age of at least one modern European literature. Great 
literatures were, of course, no new creation of that era; but they 
were more expressive of national feelings. And if it is true to 
say (with reservations) that Rousseau made the French Revolution 
and that the young poets of Germany won what Heine called 
“the Liberation War of Humanity,” it is still truer to say that 
Watt and Arkwright unconsciously founded a new social order in 
which wealth was to multiply at an astonishing pace more or less 
at the expense of the great body of workers who were called into 
being under the new industrial democracy. All these things and 
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many more will be found within the boards of Mr. Weir’s book, 
which will form a useful introductory handbook for the teacher 
of history. The value of an introduction lies in the presentation 
of the subject in broad general outlines, in giving a foretaste of 
all that is to be found by a closer study of the details, and in 
inducing thereby a desire for further knowledge. Such an aim 
we believe to have been in Mr. Weir’s mind when he wrote the 
present volume. And we are certain that it will lead some who 
have not hitherto pursued the study of history to take it up as a 
thing interesting in itself and worthy of study. We believe that 
there is nothing more inspiring than an enlightened reading of 
history. To such a consummation Mr. Weir’s book will lead. 
Chapter vii, for instance, ‘‘ The Industrial Revolution in England,” 
leads naturally to an investigation of the whole problem of Labour 
and Capital, which, in its turn, sends the reader far into the black 
heart of the social question. Chapter x, ‘‘ National Literature in 
Germany,” opens up a totally different field. And soon. Asa 
key which will open many doors we commend the present volume. 


The Destruction of Daylight: A Study in the Smoke Problem. 
J. W. Graham. London: George Allen. 2s. 6d. 







“EXAL) LIS is an admirable study of the present position of 
: AN the smoke problem, Mr. Graham has clear insight 
: IG into the evils caused by the production of smoke, 
PIE: 





though he does not rhapsodise about it. Most con- 
vincingly he states the case against smoke on its 


various grounds—the amount of waste and damage will be a 

revelation to many readers. There must be few women who do 

not know something of the enormous part played by smoke in 

the soiling of the house, which accounts for more than half of the 
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labour that weighs so heavily upon them or their less fortunate 
sisters. Now they should realise that nearly all this smoke (if 
not quite all) is preventible, and half their labour avoidable, but 
for ignorance and selfishness. There are no students of smoke 
prevention who do not know that the vast volume of factory 
smoke represents a great waste of fuel for a ridiculously small 
return of efficiency: who do not know something of the great 
value of the bye-products of coal-combustion flung wantonly and 
hurtfully into the air. What is needed now is that all should 
realise that this waste and damage is entirely preventible. The 
education of public opinion will do much; but the law must be 
enforced in proportion as the knowledge of the methods of pre- 
vention become accessible to manufacturers. The nuisance would 
very soon cease but for ignorance and selfishness. Its abolition 
would make a great advance in the efficiency of machinery, in the 
health and temper of our workers and their employers alike, in 
the beauty and permanence of those buildings and scenes and 
skies in which alone we can find unfailing springs of joy and 
health. 

The chief difficulty perhaps in general education towards any 
reform is the rapidity and completeness with which the mind 
settles into new conditions. For smoke is a new condition of 
life. The total volume produced fifty years ago must have an 
extremely small proportion of that produced to-day. The whole 
amount of coal used in the year 1781 was no more than that used 
in a single week of the winter of 1906. Again we have many of 
us been taught in school the marvellous variety of the products 
of coal tar: many have recently been honouring the inventor of 
the process, and some pondering over the success of Germany in 
monopolising the manufacture. Yet in all probability there are 
not many who do not habitually regard smoke—thick smoke—as 
a necessary evil if an evil at all, and as an encouraging symptom 
of prosperity! Knowledge and imagination are needed to see 
that the brief rash age of coal-smoke is doomed. Mechanically 
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and hygienically its thick and nauseous dark precedes the dawn. 
Our posterity will be amazed at two contrasted aspects of our 
industrial energy. There is the restless, alert, inventive vigour 
which has in so few years given us so many firm alliances with 
natural powers of steam and electric current. There is too the 
strange spendthrift ecstasy which has driven us to make wanton 
waste of fuel and its bye-products, and that at a fearful cost in 
human life and happiness. Strange that we should be so long 
awaking to the consequences of undisciplined selfish prosperity : 
strange that the triumphant orderly brain should so long have 
been content to leave the chaotic kingdom of smoke unsubdued. 
It is true that the low average mind which in popular use mis- 
represents the business man has said it will not pay. That is said 
of every reform, and most inventions which betray a suspicion of 
beneficence. But this “ business ”’ instinct bases all its calculations 
on a mean expectancy of human wants, and debases what it satisfies. 
The real business instinct in practical things foresees real wants 
whose satisfaction will set free more possibilities of human 
development. 

Mr. Graham describes in a way that all may understand the 
devices that have been experimentally successful in avoiding smoke. 
He tells too of the experience of enlightened firms who have given 
up the bad and wasteful habit, and found the change economical. 
The reviewer can speak from his own experience of the advantages 
(literally inestimable) of smokeless factories to their neighbours, 
over those which fling their garbage in at all your windows. In 
the more difficult matter of domestic smoke, Mr. Graham has 
many interesting suggestions. The discovery of coalite by Mr. 
Parker came in time to be recorded in Mr. Graham’s book, and 
every day brightens the hope that it brings of a solution of this, 
the real difficulty. The invention touches the problem at the 
right point. Instead of making smoke first and destroying it 
after (with more or less economy and success), the valuable fume 


producing elements are extracted first, leaving a fuel superior in 
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every way (including economy) to coal, and not inferior in the 
open cheeriness so dear to English folk. If there are still any of 
our readers who do not know of coalite they should get 4 Smokeless 
London from Coalite Ltd., 3, London Wall Buildings, E.C. Mr. 
Graham’s book was written under the auspices of the Guild of 
Saint George, and right good Ruskin work it is. The smoke 
dragon should be much to the taste of the Saint and his followers, 
who should all read this book. They will find that the dragon is 
far less formidable than his proportions would lead them to expect. 
The ground that is freed of his noisome bulk will be clear for the 
greater battles that remain: and the subtler brood of dragons will 
have lost a valuable ally. 


Essentials in Architecture. Fohn Belcher, A.R.A., Past President 
R.I.B.A. London: Batsford. §s. 


HE sub-title gives the best indication of the aim of 
this book: ‘an analysis of the principles and qualities 
to be looked for in Buildings.” Mr. Belcher, an 
=\ architect of great authority and enthusiasm, has 
SOW resolutely set himself to help the amateur of fine 
buildings. He avoids technicalities: writing simply and forcibly. 
There was real need for such a book. The feeling for building 
and decoration as an art is undoubtedly spreading, both within 
and outside the reach of Ruskin’s influence. But Mr. Belcher’s 
statement remains true that ‘“‘such knowledge and interest as exist 
among us to-day—outside of professional circles—are for the 
most part of the historical and antiquarian rather than the practical 
order.”” We feel sure that Mr. Belcher’s readers will confirm his 
hope that his book “will introduce an element of intelligent 
certainty into what too often has been regarded as a mere matter 
of vague and unreliable taste or even caprice”: and share his 
belief “‘that what is here set forth—illustrated and explained by 
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many very beautiful examples—will serve as a true basis for the 
development of a refined taste, and therefore also for the creation 
of a higher public standard of excellence in all that pertains to 
architecture.”” The seventy-four illustrations are chosen with very 
great care so as to form an integral part of the text: a home-staying 
Englishman may be permitted a regret that the examples are not 
all English: but it is not a great matter, for they are all significant, 
and the lessons taught by them may be applied at home. Mr. 
Belcher keeps firmly to the root principle of the appreciation of 
any art—the realisation of the artist’s aims, and of the material 
problems which faced him. We must love the stone and the 
brick for its own sake where it is lovely in form or colour: but 
love it best for the human brain whose dream it bodies, the human 
hands which fashioned it. We must try to feel what the artist 
aimed at before we can appreciate his achievement, watch his 
battle with the inert material before we can enjoy to the full 
the great monument of his victory. 

To those who have begun their appreciation of architecture 
under the stimulus of Gothic it will be of special value to see 
the analysis of “‘ those elements which are common to all good 
architecture, be it ancient or modern, classic or Gothic,” worked 
out by one whose temperament leads him to look for classic 
examples. Mr. Belcher is not primarily concerned with the 
restless daring which (misunderstood) gave us the word “ gothic,” 
and which even the sympathetic insight of Ruskin characterised as 
savage. His business is with the amenities. Proportion, breadth, 
restraint, dignity—the “ classic’ virtues—he illustrates not in the 
far flights of the spirit of beauty, but in her homing places. 

The book is slight and makes no claim to completeness. This 
is specially apparent in the section devoted to materials, where (as 
a minor point) one would have expected a reference to Adam 
plaster in a book which will be read by many Londoners. Indeed 
this part of the book is so short as to be of doubtful use, though 
a full treatment would have been of great value. 
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The Working of the Small Holdings Act. With Suggestions for its 
Amendment. By L. Febb. London: Fohn Murray. 1907. 
15. net. 


How Landlords can create Small Holdings: Some Examples. By 
L. Febb. London: Fohn Murray. 1907. 6d. net. 






Trel)itE problem of Small Holdings is slowly but surely 
WDX. being realised as one that closely and widely affects 
7A) Our national well-being. We begin to see that, if we 

L@ grapple with it seriously, it will involve far more than 
TSN much-needed readjustment of the conditions of 
land-tenure and of agriculture; and that it may lead to much 
more than increase of wealth and a higher standard and realisation 
of life for our rural population. Its bearings upon urban problems 
also are now becoming obvious. We are, that is, beginning to 
relate Small Holdings to our country as a whole, and rural progress 
to urban progress; and to see that we cannot neglect or quicken 
the one without neglecting or quickening the other. We are, in 
fact, thinking less of Hodge and his landlord or employer and 
more of John Bull, in the national sense, when we now speak of 
Small Holdings; and when we have thought a little more, we 
shall perhaps find that we are correcting and wonderfully improving 
our self-projected image of ourselves. It has need of it. 

Miss Jebb has already done much to educate the country on the 
subject of Small Holdings. She knows the subject thoroughly. 
She has a wide, minute and exact knowledge of the literature 
bearing upon it; and her personal investigation of most if not all 
of the practical attempts to solve the problem so far made gives 
her a peculiar right and competency to speak. In the two little 
volumes before us she has skilfully condensed a vast amount of 
fact and experience, of criticism and suggestion. The volumes 
are, indeed, a model of what such works should be. They do 
not, of course, cover the whole ground of the subject; but they 
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amply fulfil their purpose: they give a clear and readable summary 
of the main problems involved in the wider establishment of 
Small Holdings; an equally clear and readable summary of much 
of what has been attempted and achieved; and many helpful 
suggestions towards greater attempts and achievements in the 
future. The wide and intimate bearings of the establishment of 
a system of Small Holdings upon the problem of national progress 
as a whole have, naturally, scarcely been touched upon; but the 
reader must be dull indeed of imagination who cannot catch a 
glimpse of these for himself as he reads Miss Jebb’s pages. We 
confidently anticipate that few who read these two little books 
with the seriousness they deserve will fail to study the larger work 
on The Small Holdings of England which Miss Jebb has just 
published. 


The Housing of the Working Classes and of the Poor. By M. 
Kaufman, M.A. (The Social Problems Series, No. II). 
London and Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C. Fack. 1907. 
Is. net. 






CGA Ee HIS new volume of Messrs. Jack’s Social Problems 
6K aN) series is altogether admirable. We congratulate 
Ma) ) author, editor and publishers alike upon its appearance. 
(Oe BAR If all the other volumes of the series are up to this 
Ste standard, we shall have a body of works which cannot 
fail to have a stimulating and helpful influence upon the social 
thought and action of the immediate future. 

The problem of Housing, like that of Small Holdings, is a very 
complex problem. It is doubtless an instinctive, but vague and 
nervous, apprehension of what is involved in the serious grappling 
with either problem that is responsible for our slow and ineffective 


action towards re-peopling the land and re-housing the people. 
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Social duties and responsibilities are little more than subjects of 
academic discussion in Parliament, and they have not yet found 
their way into the curricula of school and college. It is therefore 
essential that a series dealing with the social problems of to-day 
should not consist merely of a number of unconnected textbooks 
on isolated subjects, but that the oneness of that great social 
problem which is, in reality, what we call contemporary life and 
history, should be apparent throughout. It is obviously difficult 
to condense the vast and intricate problem of the housing of the 
working classes and of the poor into the small space of a hundred 
and fifty pages in such a way as to make it stand out clearly as a 
problem in itself, and yet to correlate it with clearness and con- 
viction with the social problem as a whole; but it seems to us 
that Mr. Kaufman has done this with remarkable skill. Despite 
the great compression which he has had to exercise in his record 
of legislation and practical experiment, and of the difficulties which 
have proved insurmountable here or have been overcome there, 
and despite the necessary brevity of his criticisms and suggestions, 
his book is an eminently helpful and readable introduction to its 
subject. It overlooks no aspect of the housing problem. Here 
and there, perhaps, a little more or a little less detail might have 
been advisable; but we heartily recommend the book to our 
readers as a singularly able, informing and stimulating study of 
this increasingly important subject. And it is a pleasure to add 
that Mr. Kaufman rightly insists throughout the volume upon the 
moral and the educational problems involved in the proper housing 
of the people. 
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THE CRISIS : : : 
ig Bead We speak of social and national crises, but these 


are only special precipitations of diverse elements 
which are in a perpetual state of ferment within the body social 
or national, There is a constant conflict between so-called order 
and progress: between things as they are and things as they 
ought to be; and it is in the nature of things, and part of the 
tragedy of things, that all our public institutions should be 
mainly on the side of order. The theory of Direct Action, which 
has gained so many adherents during recent years and has now 
been brought so forcibly before all Europe by the peasants of 
Southern France, is based upon a recognition of this fact. It 
goes too far, of course; but it is a healthy and regenerating 
reaction against that blind trust in a popularly-elected Parliament 
which has so readily succeeded to the old subservience to a Parlia- 
ment in which the people had no voice. It is seen more clearly 
now that Parliaments are always on the side of reaction during 
times of social stress; and as it is seen more clearly, too, that 
human society is always in a condition of stress, we are beginning 
to realise that Parliaments, as at present constituted, are the 
supreme type of institutions that lack the power of initiative. If 
they possessed initiative and had the will to be initiators ;—if, that 
is, they realised the spirit of progress as they realise the spirit of 
“order,” their first resources to cope with unusual social stress 
would no longer be the policeman and the soldier. And this 
reliance upon the policeman and the soldier is a proof, is it not? 
that even as regards the maintenance of order Parliaments 
have never really grappled with their own pet problem; for it has 
happened over and over again, as it is happening now in Narbonne 
and Montpellier, that what would have remained a peaceful 
demonstration has so been turned into a fatal conflict. Thus 


neither order nor progress is attained. We use the soldier and the 
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policeman to cover the faults in our administrative system just as, 
in school, we turn the Czsars into expressionless bungs to stop 
gaps in our historical knowledge. 

But the theory of Direct Action is also based upon something 
that goes beyond this destructive criticism of what we call social 
order. We see that Parliamentary legislation should never 
deserve more than half-hearted commendation. Before such 
legislation can be effected, the public mind and conscience must 
already have been aroused; and when the legislation has become 
an operative statute of the country, the public mind and conscience 
have already passed beyond it and are more intent upon what can 
best supersede it. All Parliamentary legislation is thus more or 
less out-of-date before it has passed from the sphere of debate 
into that of social action: it is but the official assent that the 
national consciousness has already passed beyond the limits which 
it has determined. 

It is such points of view as these that give the theory and 
the practice of Direct Action their great social value. Parlia- 
ments of some kind are necessary in our complex society of 
to-day,—more necessary than ever, indeed; but it becomes 
increasingly clear that society has not yet evolved the system 
requisite to its healthy progress. The French Parliament will be 
compelled to move some distance in the direction towards which 
the peasants of the Midi point; and in moving thither, it must, 
as it has done before, draw other Parliaments close behind it. 


THE CRISIS No one doubts the sincerity and the humanity of 
IN INDIA. ' ; : 
Mr. Morley’s sentiments towards India. His 
statements and opinions are always instinct with a seriousness and 
a conviction all too rare in political life. He is fully alive to the 
enormous responsibility of his present office and more deeply 
conscious than most who have filled it that India, not Empire, 
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should move his head and heart. But recent events in India 
show—as earlier events in Ireland have shown—that even he 
cannot emancipate himself from the traditional policy of his office. 
It is obvious that he has had to face a grave and ominous crisis; 
but one is forced into the belief that he has tried to solve it by the 
usual methods of a conquering race—mere suppression. That 
any other possible Secretary of State for India would have done 
any better is extremely doubtful; that more than any other he 
will strenuously endeavour to follow up suppression by constructive 
reforms is tolerably certain: but these are secondary points. The 
main point is that in our habitual Occidental way we have regarded 
a growing Oriental movement merely as a menace to our political 
power and to our commercial prosperity. We have again shown 
that all we can see in the eternal fertility and opulence of the East 
is a fertility and opulence of material things for exploitation there 
and for consumption at home; that we are still unconscious of 
the fertility and opulence of spiritual and moral ideals which are 
there to inspire us and to rehumanise us against the dehumanising 
tendency of imperialism. We readily grant that our rule in India 
is improving, even from the point of view of the pro-Indian; but 
our rule, like the rule of all conquering races, is still framed, 
deliberately and with a cold, logical, irritating fatality, in the way 
of all ways that will most effectively retard the developing aims 
and efficiency of the natives. 
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THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WORKERS 
WITH BOYS. 







_*5 HE second Annual Congress will probably be held 
om Y in London in October. The subjects for considera- 
Bae 2) 


tion include Suggested Reforms in Elementary 
(2 
- 






—~ <2, 


Sea\ Education and The Conditions of Boy Labour (with 
7 special reference to the overtime worked by boys, 

often without payment, in merchants’ and other offices). Full 

details will be posted to members of the League in due course. 

The Council recently decided to investigate the question of 
Boy Labour and adopted a provisional scheme. The Poor Law 
Commission has, however, recently instructed Mr. Cyril Jackson 
to make an enquiry into the same question on behalf of the 
Commission. The Council has therefore decided not to make an 
independent report but to co-operate with the Royal Commission. 
A number of the members of the League are now giving active 
help in the enquiry, and further offers of assistance will be gladly 
received. 

The Council of the League has appointed a small committee 
to consider the Working Boys’ Homes in London and report 
upon their methods of fitting boys for industrial life. The sub- 
ject is one of very real importance. 

The Council has decided to hold a Secondary Schoolboys’ 
Camp under its auspices during August. The Camp will be 
founded upon a non-military basis, and the number of boys will 
be strictly limited so that each may be personally known to the 


officers in charge. The Camp will be under the general care of 
Mr. J. H. Whitehouse. 
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